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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 
A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1871. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


Panr I. 
CANTATA. 


“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.” 
The Poetry by R. Rescs. 
The Music by Mr. HENRY CLAY. 
(First time in Public.) 


Paat IT. 
, CANTATA, 
‘cA BAB ezOR AL.’ 
The Poetry by Mrs, Freaxn. 

The Music by the Hon. SEYMOUR EGERTON. 
(First time in Public.) 
PaincrPat Vocarists: 

Mdile. TIETIENS, Miss BAILEY, 


AND : 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY, Mr. REED LARWILIL, 
Mr. E. LLOYD, ann Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
THE CHOIR OF THE ST. CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(Director, Mr. C. J. Hangirr.) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 

A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF EIGHTY PERFORMERS, 
Selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera, and 
Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Leader, M. SAINTON. Pianoforte, Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


AND 
Organ, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Conductors, The Hon. SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


AND 
Mr. FREDERIC CLAY. 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 


To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Prices of admission : Sofa stalls, 15s. ; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved 
balcony, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 18 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hutchings & Romer’s, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street ; Mitchell's, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street ; Sams’,St. James’s-street ; at all the priacipal Librarians 
and Music Warehouses; and at Austin’s Ticket (ffice, St. 
James’s Hall. 


* Published by Messrs, Hurcnines & Rowen, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


OYAL NATIONAL OPERA, 
STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.45, MARTHA (first time here). Meesrs. 
Parkinson, Tempest, ‘'emple ; Miss Palmer, and Miss Arabella 
Smythe (her second appearance here). Commence at 7, LOVE 
IN HUMBLE LIFE. Standard company. 
MISS ROSE HERSEER’S BENEFIT TO-MORROW, (Satur- 
day) EVENING. BOHEMIAN GIRI and LUCY OF LAM- 
MERKMOOR. Messrs. Nordblom, Connell, Tewple, Stanton, 
and Parkinson ; Miss Palmer and Miss Rose Hersee (as Arline 
and Lucia) To-morrow. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 
er Mr. H. L. Barsman.—Triumpbant success of 
PICKWICK.—This EVENING at eight, PICKWICK. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Addison, George Belmore, Odell, Irish, 
Gaston Murray, Frank Hall, Dyas, &c.; Mesdaines Minnie 
Sidney, Marion Hill, Annie Lafontaine, Caroline Ewell, and 
Maud Middleton. Atseven, LOAN OF A LOVER. Miss Fanny 
Heywood, Mr. F. W. Irish. To conclude with IS HE 
JEALOUS. Mr. Herbert Crellin, Miss Hill—Doors open at 
mye! six, commence at seven. Box-cffice open daily from 
ve, 


T A SOCIETA LIRICA, BELGRAVIA.—Vocal 








a esa : a. Bass, Soprano, and i 9 Voices, TH BOOK Ol 
Bastions af tang in au extra performance of | CRAMER'S EKIGH containing Obser- 
LE PROPHETE, LOHENGRIN, JOSEPH, LES DEUX vations on the Ait of Singing (continued) by Manuel 


JOURNEES, &c., with Band accompaniment, and instructio 


GRATIS, to apply to the Director, Cramer & Co., Regent- 
Every Vocalist is required to sing in French and 


street. 
Italian, and to conform to the Rules of the Society. 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works of Art, take advantage 
of the commencement > ott From season to announce that Sales of 


Musical Property of every description are held monthly 
Messrs, Puttick & Siagun, ¢ * 
in this branch of their business which has been specially culti 
their house a meng ree past. 
inserted, thus 
oener ofa fev lots as to the Besetvor of a large collection. 
; r-square, London, W.C. 

November, 1871. 


Small consignments 
the same advantage to the 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 


MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the “rt of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 
cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&c.; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
Preluies and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains ‘“ Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects, 
CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 
to the Sixth Book. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 
Cramer, Moseheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 
CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. .Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 








CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. c 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 


Studies. 


Twelve Parts, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and ‘Two Parts, 7 
CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, _ containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
with Illustrations from the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contaias Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, ete. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubiai, Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. : 

CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; Songs 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 
ORAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. ce 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Coniralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 





Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano aud Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. a. 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Sopg by Beethoven, Duct by 
Macfarrea, and a Trio by Wallace. 


Solfegei from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Pacer, 
and 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 





ic and Musical Instruments.— November Sale. 


™M 
ES 


ets, Trios, Quartetts, &c., 


. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sell by 
Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Monday, November 27, a valuable collection of Miscellaneous 
Maric, g —, © and vocal scores of Operas, Oratorios, 
Strin, also Musical 

fortes, Harmonimus, Harps, Violins, and 

by Cremona and other makers, Wind Instruments, 


Arditi, Levey. 
Twelve Paris, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 68. each 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





the 20th inst, 


&c. Instruments can be received fur insertion in this sale until 


BEL MORETTO. 


nthly. | CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
m are able. to offer unusual facilities 


elegrini; and a Selection from the works of Sir 
Henry Bishop. = 
CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Geunod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 


LUIGI BADIA’S 


Canzonetta Polka (D 
GE RE eee Lo ceca bate Se .. «.@ 


*," Sung with great success by Mime. Badia, Miss Palmer, 
Malle. Czerniel, Miss Lucy Franklein, &c. 


BEL MORETTO, Arranged as Pianoforte 
Solo ..ee...s0ee : 4 0 


*,” Acharming piece, full of brilliant, effective, and yet easy 
passages. 


THE BANNER OF THE NATION ...... 38 0 

*." A capital Song for Baritone, with ad libitum chorus, in 
unison, In Dublin aud New York this song, particularly 

if sung by an artist like Santley, must have a great run, 

Dr. WYLDE’S 

FOR SPIRITS WHEN THEY PLEASE... 3 0 

*,* A gom out of Paradise Lost, sung with wonderful effeot by 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdme. Clara Novello, &c, 

HENRY PHILLIPS’ 
THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER OF BERK- 
SHIRE 8 0 


*,* Admirably rendered by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Montem Smi 
‘ Miss L. Franklein, Miss Severn, ne _ 


ee thee meee ee eee eee 





THE WRECK OF THE HOLY CROSS.... 3 0 


*,* A capital Sea Song worthy of being sung i Port i 
the World. i sich nme ay ead 


WEIPPERT & CO,, 266, REGENT STREET. 


| ae was COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC 


OW AT THY FEET. Sacred Song. By Miss 
4 M. LINDSAY, 85. “This is a model of a sacred song— 
words and music are alike simple and expressive, and should 
be generally known. Those who have not got it already should 
get it.”—Vide the Scotsman. 
LONE. Sacred Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY. 
A. 3s. ‘‘Thero is great simplicity and sweetness in this 
song. It is within easy compass, and the accompaniment is 
skilful, and at the same time easy.”—Vide tho Scotsman. 
T= BRIDGE. Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY. 
“A gem of the first water."—Vide London Journal. 
Also a3 a Duet for > and Contralto, 48. each. The 
same arranged for the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards, 8s, 
I OME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR 
DEAD. Suny. No. i in E flat; No. 2inG. 4s, each. 
“Most touching and pathetic. Combines beauty with extra- 
ordinary f cility of exceution.”—Vide Court Cireular. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianvforte by W. KUHE, Free by post for 
twenty-four stamps 
i PIANOFORTE : Its History and Construc- 
‘ tion.—One Vol., price £1 11s. 6d. (postage free)—The . 
spirit of inquiry which marks the present age demands sume 
explanation of this wonderful musical fabric. Dr. Rimhault 
has handled the subject in a masterly manper, and has rendered 
his book indispensable to all who are interested in the piano- 
forte. The work is illust:ated liberally with woodcuts and 
diagrams. 
London: Rosenr Cooxs & Co., New Burlington-strect. 











TPHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 
turned to ‘own, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbevk- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Mss ROSE HERSEE begs to announce that 

by arrangem nt with the Royal National Opera Com- 

pany eke can accept a limited nuinber of Concerts and Oratorior, 

—3), Fitzroy-square. 

N ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 

of Messrs Chappell, 60, New Bond-street, London, W. 

N R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 
Oratorios and Concerts, Address, 18, Surrey-etrcet, 

Strand, W.C. 7 an " : m1 28 

N R. CARRODUS will return to town on Nov. 
2ist,—York-villa, 47, St. Paul s-road, Camden-square, 





N.W. 





M3; JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGusTINR-ROAD, CAMDEN-EQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





FLAUTIST of considerable proficiency is open 
ft to an engagement in a good Orchestral Band, not Thes- 
trical.—Address, 68, M., Post-office, Uirmingham. 


YR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE— 
° For invigorating and enriching ¢.¢ veice, and removing 
affections cf the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
quarter of a century, aod the flattering tostimunials received 

un Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invainable Lozenge. To 
be ubtaiaed of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W 
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ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 


RUDERSDORFF, 


WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 

At Aberdeen, Noy. 17th. | At Warwick, Nov. 23rd. 
» Edinburgh, ,, 18th. ,, Northampton ,, 24th. 
, Accrington, ,, 20th. | Journemouth ,, 27th. 
» Liverpool, ,, @lst. be ” Plymouth » 29th. 
» Brighton, », 22nd. | ,, Torquay Dec. Ist. 
All information respecting Terms, disengaged 
Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr. 

Jonn Woon, 201, Kegent Street, London, W. 
i" R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons os usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jouxy Ruopes, Caoypon, 8. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction Gratis, 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
565 ann 22, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 

—_—>—- 

BYe RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work. Trade 


Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 


suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphiets. 
55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert's Place. 





DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 


4. % HARES, Look Boe, 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty | \ 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, yy and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montene gro. 6s.; by post, > 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by ey = illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. : by post, 2s, 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES - Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~. ‘ BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

is. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -Help), 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

CHURCH, 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: 


AN 


or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 8s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by ae. 4 C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d. by 

post, 1s. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Hach 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d. ; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On ParspyTerianism and IRVINGISM. 
Vol I. On Avnasartism, the InpgrgnpEnts, and the Quaxgrs. 
Vol. ILI, On MetHoprsm and SwapensonGiays, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Princi 7 of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he — of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 1%.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 








WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. Ts. ; by post, 


INCENSE, eqvenable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


OSWAL pothe YC YOUNG nee. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 18. 








Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. Just ready. 


(\UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 Vol,, crown 8vo. 


‘OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


(\NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 


GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols. 


TAP JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR. 


THY. 3 vols. 


IIHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


a By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols, 



































HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland, By J, LOVEL HADWEN, 


{UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
REEVE. 3 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


te: AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


JHE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, + of, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly, By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 6s. 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























By B. 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL, ATale. ByC, A. M. W,, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., &, 
London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, £ W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


Ron WOULD THOU WERT —— OR Fee! 
against Religious I erence, Pp 

Midlent S conuar at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 

resent attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 

mu1AM J. Inonxs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 


Wadingham. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & O©O.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 
JRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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drawing crowded houses at the Amphitheatre.—— 
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FAITHLESS. 


Bright was the beam of early day, 
Balmy the breeze that blew ; 

Gladsome the sun that shed its ray, 
Down where the daisies grew. 

Fair was the maid who came to meet 
One whom she loved too well; 

Faded soon were her hopes so sweet— 
He came not his love to tell ! 

Well may she mourn o’er trust betray’d, 
Well may she pine and weep! 

Speak now in whispers, for the maid 
Sleepeth her dreamless sleep. 


Chill was the breath of closing day, 
Bitter the blast that blew ; 

No gentle sunbeam shed its ray, 
Down where the daisies grew. 

Sad was the youth who mourn’d above 
The grave where Kathleen slept, 

Ah! had his heart been true to love, 
Those tears had not been wept ! 

Pain and remorse his cheek may fade, 
And grief his soul may steep ; 

Nought can disturb the sainted maid, 
Sleeping her dreamless sleep. 

Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mdme. Florence Lancia will make her second 
appearance at Mr. De Jong’s Promenade Concerts 
at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Saturday 
next. 





A concert was given under the direction of Mr. J. 
Clafton, at the Town Hall, Oldham, on Saturday 
last. The vocalists were Mrs. Cowley Squier, Miss 
H. L. Thorley, Mr. H. Riley, and Mr. J. Clafton. 
The pianoforte solos of Miss Marie Johnson were 
much admired. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, ‘ Dot” is 
being performed this week with Mr. Toole in his old 
part of Caleb Plummer.——Mr. Barry Sullivan is 


Mrs. Liston has produced Mr. Gilbert’s ‘* Creatures 
of Impulse” atthe Prince of Wales Theatre. ——The 
Philharmonic Society will give a concert on Tuesday 
next with Mesdames Rudersdorff and Drasdil, 
Mesars. A. Byron and Whitney, as principals. 





The rumour respecting the sale of the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool, is now confirmed, and 
the name of the purchasers known. The Town 
Council, who have for some time past been in 
treaty for the shops connecting with and adjoining 
the Theatre, have purchased the entire property 
at the price of £1900. A portion, viz., the houses 
attached, will no doubt be removed to complete 
the new line of streets, but the Theatre, which is 
now let to Mr. Henry Leslie for dramatic purposes, 
will not, so far as we can understand, be interfered 
with at present. 





The Derby Choral Union commenced its fifth 
Beason with an excellent performance of ‘* Elijah” 
on Friday evening, November 10th. Malle. Helena 
Walker, Madlle. Whitaker, Mr. Dunville, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas were the principals; the solo parts 
in the double quartett and Sanctus were ably 
rendered by members of the society. Altogether 
this performance of Mendelssohn’s overture was the 
finest ever given in Derby, the chorus having 
progressed most satisfactorily. The trio ‘ Lift 
thine eyes” was encored; the band, (ably led by 
Mr. H. Farren), contained several members of Mr. 
C, Hallé’s orchestras. Organist, Mr. T. T. Trinnel, 
conductor, Mr. M. W. Woodward. The next 
performance will be the ‘‘ Messiah.” 





On Friday night, the 3rd instant, the large 
audience which assembled in the Theatre Royal, 
South Shields, to witness the performance of 


the same time somewhat ridiculous interpolation | 


in the middle of the play. The title réle was 
sustained by Mr. Goddard Whyatt, Lessee of the 
Theatre, and just as that gentleman had delivered, 
amidst dead silence, the famous soliloquy com- 
mencing “To be or not to be; and, as he was 
about to address Ophelia, a drunken individual 
in the gallery suddenly allowed a loud volley of 
oaths to escape from him. Mr. Whyatt immediately 
left the stage and Ophelia, and in a minute was 
seen in the gallery with sword in hand. With 
the assistance of some others he summarily ejected 
the noisy “god.” On descending to the stage, 
amidst the deafening applause of the audience, he 
preliminarily exclaimed ‘‘ Hamlet’s himself again,” 
and proceeded with his part. 





On Tuesday evening Mrs. John Wood's St. James's 
Company opened an eleven nights’ engagement in 
the Theatre Royal, Belfast (lessee and manager Mr. 
J.H. Warden). The bill of fare consisted of ‘‘ Milky 
White” and “La Belle Sauvage.’——At the 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts this week, 
Miss Jenny Pratt was the vocalist, and a better 
contralto has not appeared at the concerts this 
season. She sang “The Storm” (Hullah)—in 
which a pretty effect was introduced by the playing 
of an organ obligato to the refrain, ‘‘ Il Segreto” 
(Donizetti), and ‘‘ By the sad sea waves’ (Benedict) 
all of which were encored. A portion of Hullah’s 
song was repeated, the popular contralto solo from 
“‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” was replied to with ‘‘ Charlie 
is my darling ;” while for a response to the air by 
the author of ‘‘ The Lily of Killarney,” Miss Pratt 
gave Wade’s humorous song, ‘‘ Love was once a 
little boy.” The first local amateur band which has 
ever taken part in these concerts did so on Monday 
night. The Belfast Catholic Band, who are decidedly 
the best trained company of local amateur musicians 
in Belfast, attended; and, conducted by their leader, 
Mr. H. Doherty, they performed three selections. 
Mr. F. C. Smythe rendered upon the Mulholland 
organ the overture to Handel’s ‘Occasional 
Oratorio.” All the movements were beautifully played 
and his execution of the solo and chorus, ‘‘ Though 
all thy friends prove faithless,’’ from Spohr’s 
“ Crucifixion,” was equally good. The pianoforte 
accompaniments to the songs were executed by Mrs. 
Robinson.——On last Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, Mr. Arthur Lloyd gave a couple of concerts in 
the Ulster Hall. The attendance was fair. 





The unsatisfactory state of the law in reference 
to the granting of theatrical licenses by country 
Magistrates has again been forcibly illustrated by 
the treatment to which Mr. Richard Fynes, : of 
the Octagon Theatre, Blyth, has been subjected. 
Three weeks ago Mr. Fynes made application for 
a licence at the Bedlington Court-house. The police 
gave a very satisfactory account of the conduct 
of the Theatre, and Mr. Fynes was actually compli- 
mented by the Magistrates on the bench on the 
excellence of his management. Of course our 
readers will imagine the licence was at once granted. 
But no. Four Magistrates were necessary to form 
a quorum, and only two were present, and so the 
application was adjourned. On Friday, the 8rd 
instant, Mr. Fynes renewed his application. The 
Rev. Canon Whitley and Mr. Joseph Young, the 
Magistrates present of the first day, were again 
at their posts, and, extraordinary fact, Mr. J. P. 
Mulcaster had purposely attended to assist in 
making up the requisite number. But Mr. Bell, 
who was expected, sent an excuse at the last 
moment. The Magistrates present were, of course 
extremely sorry that Mr. Fynes should be put to 
so much unnecessary trouble and expense, but there 
was no help for it, and, with that consolation, 
the unfortunate Lessee had to rest contented. This 
is another proof of the fact that the fortunes of 
of caterers for the public amusement are too often 
placed at the disposal either of gentlemen who know 
nothing of the law or of others who have undertaken 
responsibilities which they will put themselves to 
no trouble to perform. With Mr. Whitley we can 
only hope that Mr. Fynes “will be more fortunate 





“Hamlet,” were spectators of an amusing and at 


———————————————— 


Mr. Hallé’s third concert at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, was attractive by reason of the 
excellent program, which included in the first part 
Weber's overture to ‘ Oberon,” a pianoforte concerto 


| by Mozart, and Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony ; 


the second part included the overture to ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
Beethoven ; the introduction to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” (first 
time,) Wagner; and the overture to “ Otello,” 
Rossini; Mr. Hallé played two pieces by Chopin, 
and M. Verger was the vocalist. We need 
say no more than record the very generally 
perfect execution throughout.——Mr. De Jong 
had a very attractive program at his last Prome- 
nade Concert at the Free Trade Hall. Mdme, 
Cora de Wilhorst was the vocalist. Mr. J. Fred 
Bridge, Mus. Bac., played two organ solos; Andante 
and Allegro in D, F. E. Bache; and Handel's 
Second Concerto. ——Miss Helen Faucit is at present 
taking her ‘ farewell,” at the Theatre Royal.—— 
Immense houses have been drawn to “ Macbeth,” 
and ‘As You Like It.”——The “Merchant of Venice” 
is still enjoying unparalleled success at the Prince's’ 
Theatre.——An excellent program was given at the 
Gentlemen’s Concert Hall on Tuesday, including 
Grand Septet in E flat, Beethoven, played by 
Messrs. Sainton, Schreurs, Grosse, Paquis, Raspi, 
Vieuxtemps, and Neuwirth ; Air, Mdlle. Kruse, ‘De 
Pieta,” Stradella; Grand Sonata, Pianoforte in D, 
Op. 28, Beethoven, Mr. Charles Hallé; Rondo 
brillante for pianoforte and violin, Schubert, Messrs. 
Charles Hallé and Sainton; Two songs, Madlle. 
Kruse, a. ‘* Die Neugierige,”’ b. ‘' Die biise Farbe,” 
Schubert; Quartet in C, Haydn, played by Messrs. 
Sainton, Risegari, Schreurs, and Vieuxtemps. 


— 





OPERA, 
“Tl Flauto Magieo” on Friday presented Malle. 
Marimon in a new character—the Regina della 
Notte. The ridiculous nature of the libretto, 
though it stands in the way of a thorough appreciation 
of the opera, cannot obscure the beauty of some of the 
finest music Mozart has written, indeed “ Die Zauber- 
flite” as a book is only a shade more stupid than 
“ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” substituting extravagant in- 
coherence for incoherent inanity. Loveliness of 
melody, however, and exquisite instrumentation 
compensate in each for all the shortcomings of the 
plot. Of Mdlle. Marimon’s performance of Astri- 
fiammante it may without prejudice be asserted that 
she is preferable in other parts. This réle was 
written for a vocal specialist, an artist with a 
peculiar voice who can achieve phenomena in one par- 
ticular way and no other: it is therefore unworthy 
of a good ‘all round” singer like Mdlle. Marimon. 
Her vocalisation was of course perfect; ‘‘ Non paven- 
tar,” ‘Gli angui d’inferno”’ and the other airs were 
given with every force of expression and grace of 
style; but still her Astrifiammante does not stand 
out as her Rosina and Amina stand out, simply 
because there is no opportunity afforded. The 
part is not an engrossing one: the personage has 
to appear now and again, exhibit an exceptionally 
high register, and retire. For Mdlle Marimon, as 
for nearly every other singer now-a-days, the music 
is transposed, and so the one speciality of Astrifiam- 
mante disappears, and there is exceeding little left 
in her. This is why we consider Mdlle. Marimon 
thrown away on such a part. Malle. Tietjen's 
Pamina has frequently received comment. On 
Friday she was somewhat indisposed, and the 
music had to be curtailed. This indisposi- 
tion being allowed for, ker. performance was 
singularly effective, and exhibited her pluck and 
enthusiasm. amino also seemed rather out of 
sorts: perhaps the universal ‘‘ peccant humours” 
(as Sganarelle has it), now flying about, had lighted 
on Sig. Vizzani. ‘O cara imagine” however went 
well, though we have heard it to better advantage. 
Sig. Foli did full justice to Sarastro, giving the 
character his picturesque effects, and singing 
admirably. It was rather extravagant to see Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini’s splendid abilities wasted in the 
part of one of those attendants on the Queen of 
Night. Signor Rinaldini was a lively and efficient 
Monostatos, and other characters were filled by Mr, 





next time.” 


|W. Morgan, Signori Balesca Bulli, Casaboni, and 
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Stefano, and Mdalles. Bauermeister, Mari, Rita, 
Clinton, and Fernandez. 

On Saturday Mdille. Devries made her début in 
“ Lucia,” and acquitted herself with very good results, 
fully realising the favourable impression formed by 
her Violetta. The newcomeris full of energy and self- 
reliance; she is also desirous of putting forth all 
that is in her—ambitious perhaps of exceeding her 
own powers. If she be not tempted too far by this 
ambition, she will continue to do well. But she 
should be careful not to strain her voice, and to be 
satisfied with the possession of very creditable 
resources, without trying them too far. The scena 
“Tl dolce evinced considerable merit. 
Signor Fancelli, as Edgardo, was as efficient as here- 
tofore; Signor Mendioroz sang with good effect the 
music of Enrico; the small part of Raimondo was 
rendered impressive by the appearance and voice of 
Signor Antonueci; and the remaining characters— 
Alisa, Normanno, and Arturo—were filled by Mdlle. 
Bauermeister, Signor Casaboni, and Mr. W. Morgan. 

This week the operas have been repetitions merely. 
On Monday “I! Barbiere” on Tuesday “ La Son- 
nambula,” and last night “ La Figlia” were given; 
while for to-night and to-morrow “ Lucia” and ‘II 
Flauto” are respectively announced, 


” 


suono 





CONCERTS. 





The Monday Popular Concerts have opened their 
fourteenth season this week, and the thronged 
audience attested in the best manner possible the 
well-founded claim of these concerts to popularity, 
but popularity among the intellectual. The opening 
was fitly signalled by the reappearance of Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, who met with a most hearty and 
vivacious reception, and took her place amid general 
congratulations. In the usual quartet Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda finds her place—a fact which also 
affords gratification to the supporters of these 
concerts, The other triad are MM. Ries, Zerbini 
and Piatti; and with Mr. Sims Reeves as vocalist, 
Sir Julius Benedict to conduct, the party was com- 
pact and unexceptionable—a worthy show for the 
opening night of a new season. ‘The following was 
the program. 


Quartet, in A minor, Op. 29, No 1, for two 
violins, viola, and violoticello—Madamo 
Nortaan-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti --eee+e+ Schubert. 
Recit., “Deeper and deeper still;” Air, ‘ 
*Waft ber, Angels" —Mr. Sims Reeves.... Handel. 
Variations on an original theme, in C minor, 
Op. 86, for pianoforte alone—Madime Ara- 


ORES. oncnceddhccngaseronvesss entes Becthoven. 
Sonata in B flat major, for pianoforte and 

violin—Madame Arnbella Goddard and 

Madame Norman-N éruds ........-seeeeeee8 Dussek, 
Song, * The Requital"-——Mr. Sims Reeves.... Blumonthal. 
Trio, in C minor, for pianoforte, violin and 

violoncello—Madame Arabella Goddard, 

Madame Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti Mendelssohn. 


Schubert's quartet is no new essay: it has been 
played somo cight or nine times before at these 
Beautifully played, it lent itself 
particularly to the finish and poctie grace of the 
lady-violinist, who once more delineated the power 
and sympathy of a first-rate exeeutaut. Dussck's 
sonata brought her in coujunction with Mdme. 
Goddard, and a familiar treat was once more 
enjoyed. No pains were spared to make this 
execution thoroughly acceptable; and the audience 
responded by encoring the trio. The thirty-t<o 
variations in C minor were played well, Mdme, 
Goddard's superlative brilliancy resulting in a recall 
of the Indy. Mr. Reeves was in capital voice, and 
sang the “ Requitel” so as tv produce a general 
demand for more, and Mr. Reeves being in good 


concerts, 


The popularity of these concerts is evidently on the 
increase. Coming at a time of year when beyond 
the Crystal Palace Saturday afternoons and the 
Monday Popular Concerts there is little moving in 
music, they are likely to fill an appointed place 
in the barrenness of the season, and do well. This 
time the number attracted showed an increasing 
interest in the chamber concerts. The quartets 
were rendered with every care and finish, and in 
Bennett's trio the assistance of Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren on the pianoforte was effectively displayed, 
while Mdme. Osborne Williams as vocalist sang 
Sullivan’s ‘Will he come” and Gounod’s 
‘‘Guardian Angel,” pleasantly interspersed amid 
the instrumental components of the program. 

The migration of the Oratorio Concerts to Exeter 
Hall is an act on which the projectors may be con- 
gratulated, as calculated to stir up a little healthy 
competition with the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
whereby both bodies will probably benefit. There is 
nothing so stimulating as opposition in this respect ; 
and it usually leads to the benefit of art. Mr. 
Barnby’s society has retainold Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and most brilliantly opened its season this week 
with “ Jephthah,” having in Mr. Reeves the finest 
living impersonator of the warrior. The chorus- 
power is vigorous and bright, the orchestra is 
composed of picked men having Herr Pollitzer as 
leader, and these last did full justice to the addi- 
tional accompaniments, written by Mr. Sullivan. 
The principals besides Mr. Reeves were Mdme. 
Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Winn, 
Miss Strangways and Miss Sydney. Never has 
Mr. Reeves exerted himself to better purpose. His 
powerful declamation gave every effect to the agony 
of Jephthah when his daughter comes under the 
influence of the fatal vow; and in “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” and “ Waft her, angels” the old 
charm was once more called forth. 


in ‘*Tune the soft melodious lute.” 


capital impression. 


of the esteem in which he is held. 





THE THEATRES. 


bumper to the Haymarket on Wednesday, the occa- 


the following speech :-— 


since my return to health and the theatre; while, 
perhaps, it may interest some of you to hear that 
my late illness was the first I have ever experienced 
in my life—a life that, many of my friends are no 
doubt aware, has not been a short one. However, 





sorts responded amicably with ‘‘Come into the 
garden, Maud.” We need not insist on the excel- 
lence of the coneluding trio by Mendelssohn. 
Interpreted by the three indieated in the program, it 
lacked no point of interest, and its claborate beauties 
were a fitting conclusi 
sustaine. 

The Sie ‘tof M 77 
“Musieal Ey 


good audience. 


enings ” 
The following selection of instru- 
mental music was performed ;— 

String Quiurtet in A minor .......... soreee MCUNUBOTt. 
Chamber Trio, for pianoforte and strings.... W. S. Bennett. 
Fantasia for pianoforte (Op 77). ....000e0 es Bectnoven. 
Quartet in Dmajor .............06. eo-eee Mendelssohn. 


as [ again feel very strong and very jolly, it may be 
that I shall endeavour to amuse you for some little 
time longer. (Cheers.) You will, I am sure, be 
{glad to be informed that, in spite of no ordinary 
} competition, together with autumn manceuvres and 
other attractions elsewhere, the present season at 
the Haymarket Theatre—since its commencement 


j most prosperous I have known during my eighteen 


| (he great success attending the production of Mr. 
Gilbert's fairy comedy,‘ The Palace of Truth,’ and 
of ‘New Men and Old Acres,’ by Messrs. Tom Tay- 
lor aud Dubourg, has been a convincing proof that 
the cuckoo cry of the decline of the drama is not 
exactly the fact, as I am sure that both those 


Wilhorst sang correctly and was well applauded 


Barnby’s correct and careful training, and the 
conductor himself received a warm demonstration 


comedies may be recorded as worthy of any 
period of the English stage. (Great applause.) 
However, I must admit that a considerable portion 
of the success of the season was due to the great 
attraction of Mr. Sothern, particularly during his 
farewell, previous to his departure for America, and 
which attraction, I am happy to inform you, still 
follows him in that country, with every prospect of 
its continuance until his return to the Haymarket, 
in the course of next year. (Cheers.) And now! 
am sure you will hear with pleasure that Mr, 
Charles Mathews—who, like the favourite navigator 
of our boyhood, Captain Cook, has taken his voyage 
round the world—will very likely run into port here 
in the Haymarket in October next; he also has been 
greatly successful everywhere, retaining all his 
buoyancy and wonderful animal spirits, and with 
this mention of him, together with a passing refer- 
ence to my animal spirits, I think you will say 
‘There’s life in the old dogs yet.’ Although, 
ladies and gentlemen, we have lately been 
jresting on the classical comedies of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, which have always been so 
attractive at this theatre, you must not think I 
am unmindfal of the necessity for novelty, and am 
therefore glad to tell you that a new and original 
comedy, by Mr. Gilbert, will be produced before 
Christmas, and that Mr. Byron is also employed 
on a work for this theatre, both of which will be 
represented by the Haymarket company—a company 
that still holds its own against all comers, 
(Applause.) This, you will see that comedy will 
continue to keep possession of these boards, as it 
always has done since Foote became proprietor, now 
more than a hundred years ago. In those days 
the Haymarket audience loved to laugh; in the 
days of George Colman the younger it still loved to 
laugh ; during Mr. Webster's management, laughter 
remained in the ascendant; while, throughout my 
long lesseeship, the laughter has been, and still is, 
going on. Now I want to know, with so much 
laughter, what becomes of the Darwinian 
theory that we are descended from monkeys, 
because the learned in natural history tell 
us that animals do not laugh; therefore Dr. 


Mdme. de | Datwin’s theory cannot apply to you, as you have 


been laughing all the evening—and I only wish the 
doctor could have occupied a private box to-night, 


Miss Elton! that I might have shown him that at least your 
gratified her hearers in ‘‘In gentle murmurs ;" and | progenitors were not monkeys. 
Mr. Winn’s quiet but artistic efforts made a} applause.) You must not think, ladies and gentle- 
The chorus exhibited Mr, |™e2, that with this address our season closes, a8 


(Laughter and 


to-morrow evening and on Friday the performance 
of to-night will be repeated; and on Saturday we 
shall again, for a short time, put you into ‘ The 
Palace of Truth,’ so be careful of what you say 
while there. The novelties that I have in prepara- 
tion will no doubt carry us on till July next, when 
we must take a vacation for repairs and decorations ; 
and now, as we are fast approaching the end of 1871, 
I cannot finish my few words better than with the 


Mr. Buckstone’s annual benefit drew its usual| good old-fashioned wish to all of you of ‘A Merry 


Christmas and a Happy New Year.’” 


sion being a revival of Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of |The laughter and applause which interrupted the 
“The Busybody,” but the real attraction was the | above address at all points cannot be indicated but 
customary speech of the veteran lessee. The|may be imagined, and when Mr. Buckstone con- 
comedy passed off with exceeding briskness and | cluded and retired reiterated plaudits accompanied 
vivacity, graced with the Marplot of Mr. Buckstone, | his withdrawal behind the curtain. 

the Sir Francis Gripe of Mr. Chippendale, Miss 
Robertson as the arch Miranda, and Mr. Howe as 
Sir George Airy. After the comedy came a one-act 
comedietta of Madison Morton's, pleasantly enacted 
by Miss Amy Sedgwick, and then Mr. Duckstone 
stepped forward, and amid such applause eas only a 
Haymarket audience can bestow once a year, made 


“Le Gentilhomme Pauvre,” a play familiar 
through Mr. Alfred Wigan’s acting in the English 
version entitled “* The Poor Nobleman,” has been 
played at St. James’s Theatre. The care and 
naturalness of M. and Mdme. Lafontaine go far to 
reconcile the audience with a melancholy piece, and 
M. Desmonts is funny, M. Berret clever, and M. 
Bosquet broad in their several parts. A slight 


“Ladies and Gentlemen—It is with great pleasure | operetta by Offenbach follows, called ‘ Monsieur 
that I appear before you this evening to thank you 
for the cordiality with which you have received me 


Choufleury restera chez lui le—,” and containing 
tuneful airs. 


A new equestrian spectacle has been produced at 
Hengler’s Circus, a sort of complement to the piece 
at Drury Lane, where the scene in question is omitted. 
It is entitled ** The Lists at Ashby,” and is splendidly 
carried out. The dresses, arms, and armour are fairly 
true to the times they affect to represent, and the 
various members of the company go through their 
respective parts with considerable spirit. There is 
some little variation to the action of Ashby de la 





ton to a program brilliantly | jn October, 1870, to this evening —has been the | HOnehe as detailed in the story, but the result is 


| perfectly satisfactory to the audience. The Black 


Henry Holmes and Pezze’s | years of management—always excepting the first | Knight, of course, performs prodigies of valour, is 
in St. George's Hall drew a Dundreary season and the Exhibition of 1862; while | rewarded by the laurel crown from the hands of the 
Queen of Beauty, and takes part in a final procession 
which for glitter and colour is extremely effective. 
The scenes in the circle, which precede and follow 
this novelty, are all entertaining toa degree, and the 
leaping and horizontal bar acts, together with an 
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act of horsemansbip by Mr. W. Bell, are particularly | General, and Gentlemen—We are told that out of 
noteworthy. The house was crowded in every part,| the abundance of the heart the tongue speaketh. 


and the hearty applause which 


followed the} If so, I ought to be most eloquent; for my heart 


termination of each act was sufficient proof of the| abounds with feelings of gratified pride and 
satisfaction of the spectators in the varied and| candid gratitude, not unmixed with painful 
liberal program with which the management has| regrets and grave forebodings; but I fear my 


provided them. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





A fine display of poultry has this week been 
held at the Crystal Palace: domestic fowls, ducks, 
geese, and pigeons being included in the show. 
Over 1400 head of poultry were sent in, embracing 
samples of all kinds of barn-yard favourites, and 
a display of game-birds that was really creditable. 
Cochins of every hue, Spanish, Polish, Malay, and 


tongue will but ill explain those feelings. When 
I look round me, I feel inclined to exclaim with 
Captain Macheath in the song— 

‘The charge is prepared and the lawyers are met, 
The judgeis arrayed—a terrrible show.” 
“Tam no orator, as Brutus is,” and yet I will 
venture to say that from my lips have from time 
to time fallen words of greater power, wit, and wis- 
dom than have ever been uttered by any of the dis- 
tinguished men whose presence here does me so 
much honour, even by him of whose power we have 


other foreigners disputed the attention of ladies| just had such brilliant proof by the whole bar of 


with unwieldy Dorkings and our little friend 
the British bantam, and kept up an incessant 
ki-ke-ri-ki and wing-flapping that was very 
pleasant in its suggestiveness of bright country 
mornings to one fresh from London fogs. The 
varieties in the pigeon family are endless, but 
there is one broad division between the ‘Toy 
classes, as they are called, and those more 
vigorous birds which are prized for their length 
of flight and strength of wing, and the service 
they are thereby enabled to render in times of 
extremity as aerial postmen. The pretty little 
fantails, the pets of the drawing-room, were not 
over numerous, whilst, on the other hand, the 
dragon foreigners, pouters, carriers, and tumblers 
mustered in large numbers, and were of general 
excellence. Thirty-three pieces of plate, ranging 
from shears to sugar-tongs, and including such 
quaint designs as a stamp-box personified as a 
gilt chicken, and an ink-bottle idealised as a 
frosted egg, were given away in the fowl depart- 
ment. The judges, Messrs. Hewitt, Teebay, and 
Smith, must have had a difficult task to alldcate 
them. At dusk the interior is brilliantly lighted 
up, the transept being made especially radiant 
and sunshiny by the orybydric light. The auction 
for the sale of the prize birds was held on Wed- 
nesday, the lots being put up at the catalogue 
price. The saperior quality of the birds was 
signally proved by the keen competition which 
ensued, some of them fetching unusually long 
prices. The 2nd prize coloured Dorking pullets 
fetched seven guineas; the 3rd silver grays £4; 
lst white Cochin cockerels £5 15s.; lst white 
pullets £6 6s.; 1st dark Bramahs £10 10s.; Ist 
light Bramahs £12; lst Spanish bens £5; Ist 
Spanish pvllets £5 ; lst Honduras £5 15s. ; 1st game 
bantams 5 guineas. The selling classes, which 
were unusually strong, fetched in many instances 
an advance of £2 10s. over catalogue price. The 
sales yesterday were also exceedingly brisk, a pair 
of dark Bramah pullets fetching 30 guineas. The 
location of the show in the nave has been much 
appreciated. The show will be continued this 
day, closing at four o'clock, when the birds will be 
at once returned to their respective owners. 








MR. ALFRED WIGAN’S RETIREMENT. 





Mr. Alfred Wigan, who is about to retire from 
the stage, was entertained to dinner in the 
Douglas Hotel, Edinburgh, on Monday night by a 
number of his friends and admirers. Lord Neaves 
acted as chairman, and the Solicitor-General of 
Scotland as croupier, and covers were laid for 
about fifty gentlemen. 

Lord Neaves, in proposing “ The Health of Mr. 
Wigan,” remarked that that gentleman was an 
honourable member of an honourable profession, 
A demoralising sentence had never issued from 
his lips, and he had never in his performances 
overstepped ‘the modesty of nature.’ Mr. 
Wigan had been eminently successful, and he 
enjoyed high esteem and respect. 

The toast was cordially pledged. 


Mr. Wigan, who on rising to reply was loudly 


the United Kingdom, and the House of Commons 
included. But then, unfortunately, those words 
were not my own; and now, when called upon to 
find words for myself, I feel, as Cardinal Wolsey 
says, 
‘‘ Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders,” 
suddenly thrown into the water without those 
little buoyant supporters. In fact, I am even 
now gasping and sputtering from the shower-bath 
of flattery which I have just received. Dean 
Swift says: 
“?Tis an old maxim of the schools, 

That flattery is the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your man of wit 

Will condescend to take a bit.” 
But it would be most ungracious in ine to call the 
kind words just uttered flattery. Making due 
allowance for friendly partiality, I accept them 
most gratefully, with the same sincerity as they 
are offered, and I will take a very large bit indeed. 
The reasons which compel me very shortly to 
relinquish a tolerably successful career are some- 


of this gathering here to-night. 


application of Johnson’s lines, 


«« New views arise, and various forms engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


out with hydrogen gas.” 


the great honour you have conferred upon me. 


“The Health of Mrs. Wigan.’ 


the case of Mrs. Wigan. 


his wife. 


of his wife. 


sung during the evening by Lord Neaves. 





A BALLET TROUPE LIBELLED. 








cheered, said: My Lord Neaves, Mr, Solicitor- 





what sad, and upon them I will not dwell further 
than to assure you that no better cheerer of that 
sadness can ever present itself than the thought 
At all events, by 
an early retirement I shall, I hope, escape the 


I read the other day, in a report of the lecture on 
astronomy delivered by Professor Tait, that “a 
young star is white and bright ; but, as the stars 
get older, they become yellow and foggy, in their 
old age red, and in this latest etage they blaze 
I, alas! am no longer a 
young star ; I don’t know if I am turning yellow, 
but I am sure I am fast becoming foggy; and, 
for fear of so alarming a catastrophe as a blaze of 
hydrogen gas, I will conclude by thanking Lord 
Neaves for the kind manner in which he bas 
proposed my health, and you, gentlemen, for the 
cordiality of your reception of the toast, and for 


Principal Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., gave 
There was no 
greater instance observed of a Jady sharing in and 
helping on the triumphs of her husband than in 


Mr. Wigan acknowledged the toast on behalf of 
The compliment, he said, was doubly 
gratifying, in that it was paid by Scotchmen. A 
Scotchman—the late Judge Morehead—once saved E “ 
his mother’s life at the risk of his own, and to| F two sous were dropped in considerable numbers. 
their illustrious townsman, Sir William Fergusson, : . 
he owed the preservation of his own life and that | Tesularity prevailed, and unless in plain clothes, I 


Other toasts appropriate to the occasion hail. 
followed, and a humorous song, in reference to 
Mr. Wigan’s personation of Achille Dufard, was 





libel upon the Colonna troupe of dancers, which 
appeared in the Liverpool Leader of the 7th October. 
Mr. John Collinson, the publisher of the Leader, 
gave up the name of the author, on being himself 
summoned before the magistrates. On that occasion 
the prosecution was dropped on Mr. Collinson's 
making an apology in his own paper and the Era. 
Yesterday Mr. Orchard said that he wrote the libel 
at the request of Mr. Collinson, who supplied him 
with the facts, and guaranteed their accuracy. The 
present case was settled on Mr. Orckard’s tendering 
an apology. 





A BELGIAN MUSIC HALL. 





A correspondent who gives his impressions of a 
café chantant in Lidge during a fair in that city, 
finds it in favourable contrast with our own music 
halls. Tho oceasion was the feast of All Saints. 
The principal attraction was, of course, the fair 
held on the Boulevard de Sauvsoniere. Here, from 
morning till night, were collected large crowds 
of well-dressed, perfectly sober, contented-looking 
people, from the bourgeois in his broadcloth, to the 
mechanic in his best new blouse, enjoying for the 
most part from the outside, the ‘* humours of the 
fair,” provided for them with lavish abundance. 
The day, though fine, was intensely cold, and it 
was impossible to withhold one's sympathy from the 
stout coryphées aud ballet girla who were compelled, 
as advertisements, to exhibit their somewhat exu- 
berant charms outside the booths, under a chill 
November sky. Fat ladies and children, of Gar- 
gantuan proportions, were exhibited without number 
on what Mrs. Gamp called the ‘ outside picter,”’ 
and the late war furnished subjects of interest for 
the exterior canvas of the booths of which the 
scene-painter had not failed to take advantage. 
Nor does the French Richardson secruple to 
attract the public by exhibitions of a religious 
character. After dinner (adds the writer) in 
one of the principal booths I “assisted” at a 
spectacle which, after “les Enfans célébres” had 
gone through their contortions, concluded with 
a series of tableaux vivants representing the same 
awful scenes from the history of Christianity which, 
during the summer, attracted such enormous crowds 
toAmmergau. I cannot say the show was an agree- 
able one; but, putting aside the impropriety, the 
composition and general effect were undoubtedly 
artistic. Anxious to see for myself how the Belgian 
working man passes his evening, I left the fair and 
strolled about the lower quarters of the town. The 
café chantant on a very diminutive scale is quite an 
institution in Liége. There are numbers of these 
places along the Quai de Maestricht, into one 
or two of which I entered. The proprietors of 
the Oxford and Canterbury Halls would, no 
doubt, look with contempt upon these humble 
imitators of their splendour, but I can safely 
say that, although the rooms were small, and 
crowded to excess with workmen and _ their 
wives, the former smoking like chimneys and 
drinking beer and schnick, the artistes who 
favoured us with their performances were much 
more ladylike in their appearance, and sang 
much more pleasantly than the majority of the 
“ favourite serio-comics ’’ who form the delight of 
our music-hall frequenters. The entrance was free, 
the consommation if nasty, decidedly cheap, but at 
the conclusion of each song, the singer descending 
from the stage, took round the cap, into which one 


In every one of these places the utmost order and 


do not believe that there was a policeman within 
Mentioning next morning to the worthy 
Bourgomaitre of Liége (under a former Government 
Minister of the Interior) my visit to these places 
and the favourable impression I had derived from 
it, he warned me I had merely seen the surface, 
and could not judge of what lay beneath. Hence 
from what I heard elsewhere from persons possibly 
better informed, I am decidedly of opinion that, 


At the Liverpool Police-Court on Monday a] considering the population of Lidge and the nature 
gentleman named Orchard appeared in answer to|of its industries jt may fairly call itself a sober 











an information charging him with having written a' cit 
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A MONUMENT TO SCHILLER. 





A statue to Schiller in the Gendarmenmarkt, 
Berlin, was unveiled on Friday with a ceremony 
which cannot be described as imposing: in fact from 
the account of a correspondent it would seem to 
have been much the reverse. For this the weather 
and the apathy of Berliners towards Schiller, or at 
least towards commemorating him with a Denkmal, 
were responsible. In the first place ouly civilians 
took part in the proceedings, and ladies were ex- 
cluded. Figure to yourself, writes an eye-witness, 
the utterly gloomy and dismal spectacle that must 
be presented by a festive company several hundred 
strong, arrayed in black just flecked with white, and 
unrelieved by a single dash of blue, scarlet, green, 
or gold—in short, a crowd of shivering civilians (in 
full evening dress at eleven a.m.; wind N.E. and 
blowing fresh), unleavened by a single officer in his 





war paint. Fancy a stout, grey-headed Syndic 


standing on a little oasis of kidney-stone paving in | at Thackeray’s table. 





REVIEWS. 





The Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness, 
Vicar of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, and Prebendary 
of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G, L’Esrrance- 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1871. 

Next to being a giant yourself, as one of Punch’s 
characters puts it, the next best thing is to marry a 
giantess. The Rey. William Harness was far from 
being a literary giant, but then his acquaintance in- 
cluded all the giants of the period and neighbour- 
hood. He was one of that order of men who, without 
having any remarkable gifts of their own, contrive 
to know all those who are remarkable. He was a 
barnacle with a large experience among three- 
deckers. It is impossible to enumerate all the clever 
people he knew; they ranged from Coleridge to Mre, 
Siddons, from Rothschild to Bishop Wilberforce, 
from Beau Brummel to Mr. Gladstone. He was in- 
timately associated with Byron, and he was a guest 
Born in 1790, the son of a 


front of a rough deal stand—bare-polled, blue nose: ! Hampshire doctor, he lived till 1869 in full vigour 


blinking with the cold, suffering the extreme penalty 
of municipal functions in the shape of a long 
**beghosted"’ declamation, utterly inaudible to 
anybody twenty yards distant! Sheltered from 
wind and weather, the Emperor, Crown Prince, and 
several other members of the Reigning Family, 
witnessed the proceedings from a casement of a huge 
building dedicated to maritime commerce, and called 
the Seehandlangs-gebiiude, exactly opposite the 
Denkmal. The memorial itself is a good-looking 
statue. Four agreeable female figures sit at its 
feet, emblematic of Song, Tragedy, History, and 
Philosophy : the poet's form is draped in a toga that 
is eminently seasonable, considering the state of the 
thermometer, and altogether looks as comfortable 
as may reasonably be expected from a white 
marble effigy condemned to stand in a furious 
draught without a hat. The hymn was sung, and 
well sung, in due course, Taubert conducting a 
couple of hundred or more choristers, contributed by 
the various part-singing associations of this city—in 
fact, quite a scratch pack. Then came the declama- 
tion aforesaid, supplemented by ashort oration from 
the First Mayor—Berlin luxuriates in two Mayors! 
—then the canvas sereens slid down from their 
poles, revealing the monument; then the chorus 
broke out in the ‘‘Ode to Joy,” whilst student- 
deputations marched round the statue, waving 
their banners and Schliiger; then the First Mayor 
said “a few more last words; then the band 
played Meyerbeer’s Schiller March, and finally 
everybody went away to warm his or herself at the 
nearest club, oystercellar or Bierhalle. The 
ceremony was over, and the people seemed exceed- 
ingly glad that it was. At three in the afternoon, 
there was a great feast at the Englische Haus, 
speeches laid on with wild liberality, and a yood deal 
of promiscuous sing-song. At six, every feaster who 
could afford it flocked to the theatres, delivered over 
to Schiller for the evening. 











The tradesmen holding appointments to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
held their annual festival at Willis’s, King Street, 
St. James's, on Thursday evening in honour of the 
birthday of His Royal Highness. The great 
popularity of the Prince and Princess, aided by the 
energetic exertions of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Melton of Regent Street, brought together on 
of 200 tradesmen and their friends. Mr. W. 
Brown of Bond Street, presided. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, enlivened 
the company during the dinner, and Mr. Theodore 
Distin, assisted by the Misses Susanna Cole and 
Adelaide Newton, and Messrs. G. T. Carter and C. 
8. Jekeyll, contributed much to the excellently 
arrange entertainment. 








Hottoway's Pitts exercise most wonderful power in pro- 
moting tite, improving digestion, lating the Sodels, 
and removing nervousness and debility. The weakest will take 
no harm from the use of this alterative and tonic medicine, but 
will gradually regain —— health. The strongest will preserve 
themselves from many of the mishaps into which their boas'ed 
strength and fearlessness of results often betray them. Long- 
suffering invalids ma: oe — this reetify 
fying medicine with of hort their maladies 
mitigated, if not Ramee by a mean n short, for all 
ages, clroumstances, and points out the 
treatment which is competent to check the progress of dis- 
orders in, and expel its seeds from the human frame. 


of mind and body—a fine old gentleman of the 
ancient school, Tory as to politics, good churchman, 
old bachelor, genial diner-out, an observer of cha- 
racter, a preserver of friends once made, but one 
who never truckled to make them. Me showed an 
estimable independence in his relations with men 
above his own siation. In his own words he ‘could 
never be at the trouble of keeping up noble friend- 
ships, unless the coronet did two-thirds of the busi- 
ness.” With all this sterling character, his own life 
was only eventful as a reflex of the lives of others. 
Through him we obtain one more glimpse of the 
famous personages of his time; and this is the 
single attraction of Mr. L’Estrange’s book. 

Harness and Byron were schoolfellows, and the 
future prebendary owed many a good turn in those 
days to the future poet. Here was laid the founda- 
tion of an esteem which lasted through life; and it 
is pleasant to hear a churchman speak up for those 
good points in Byron which his loose life and 
morbid temper obscured but did not destroy. His 
testimony scatters to the winds the horrible story 
which shocked the world three years ago; and he 
softens down considerably the asperities of Byron’s 
married life. A multitude of myths arose, he 
states, soon after Ada’s birth; but the real 
grievances subsisting between Lord and Lady Byron 
were faults of temper, not moral delinquencies; a 
thousand of them would not constitute an injury. 
Nor does one know to what extent they may have 
been provoked. They would, in all probability, 
have ceased, had they been gently borne with—and 
perhaps were only repeated because the culprit was 
amused by witnessing their effects. At all events 
they were no more than a sensible woman, who had 
either a proper feeling for her husband’s reputation, 
or a due consideration of her own position, would 
have readily endured ; and a really good wife would 
never have allowed herself to talk about them. 
The complaints at first so trifling, gradually 
acquired a more serious character. But what- 
ever Lerd Byron’s treatment of his wife may 
have been, it could not have been all evil. Any 
injuries she suffered must have occurred during 
moody and angry fits of temper. They could not 
have been habitual or frequent. His conduct was 
not of such a description as to have utterly 
extinguished whatever love she might have felt at 
her marriage, or to have left any sense of terror or 
aversion behind it. This is evident from facts. 
Years after they had met for the last time, Lady 
Byron went with Mrs. Jameson to see Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of her husband, which was at Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s studio. After looking at it in silence 
for a few moments, the tears came into her eyes, 
and she said to her companion, ‘It is very 
beautiful, but not so beautiful as my dear Byron,” 
However interrupted by changes of caprice or 
irritability, the general course of her husband’s 
conduct must have been gentle and tender, or it 
never would, after so long a cessation of intercourse, 
have left such kindly impressions behind it. Mr. 
Harness further states that just before her death 
Lady Byron manifested an interest in him, “ be- 
cause he had been such a friend of her husband’s.” 








Altogether she showed a kindly remembrance of 
Byron, and this in a woman of more intellect than 
feeling argues much. 

Mr. Harness knew Sheridan, and was present 
at some of the sumptuous entertainments with 
which the dramatist regaled his friends, and re. 
marked that, although his friends denounced his 
extravagance, they never refused his invitations, 
Sheridan was not devoid of the vanity which so often 
accompanies talent. On one occassion, at a Theatrical 
Fund dinner, he made a very high-flown speech, in 
which he spoke of himself as being ‘* descended 
from the loins of kings!" ‘‘ That is quite true,” 
said Dr. Spry, who was sitting next to Harness; 
‘* the last time I saw his father he was the King of 
Denmark.” Among the absurd things told of 
Sheridan is one regarding his literary economy. 
Sheridan’s solicitor found the second Mrs, Sheridan 
one day walking up and down her drawing-room, 
apparently in a frantic state of mind. He inquired 
the cause of such violent perturbation. She only 
replied, ‘‘ that her husband was a villain.” On the 
man of business further interrogating her as to 
what had so suddenly awakened her to a sense of 
that fact, she at length answered, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘Why, I have discovered that all the love- 
letters he sent me were the very same ag those which 
he sent to his first wife!’ From Sheridan we tum 
to Sydney Smith, whom we find cleverly check- 
mated by a repartee of Miss Lydia White’s, A party 
of Whigs were dining at the house of Miss White, 
who was a Tory; and the guests discussed the 
desperate prospects of their party, ‘ Yes,” said 
Sydney Smith, ‘we are in a deplorable condition ; 
we must do something to help ourselves ; I think we 
had better sacrifice a Tory virgin.” This was 
partially addressed to Lydia White, who at once 
catching and applying the allusion to Iphigenia, an- 
swered, ‘* Well, I believe there is nothing the Whigs 
would not do to raise the wind!” Of an opposite 
character was a dinner with Mr. Gladstone and the 
present Bishop of Winchester. Mr. Harness declares 
that he never heard so many stale Joe-Millers in his 
life ! 

Stories and mots abound in this book, and make it 
most amusing reading. Take the characteristic 
remark of Beau Brummel, lolling with a set of 
dandies and watching a magnificent sunset. ‘ Does 
it very well, doesn’t he?” drawled the Beau. One 
anecdote tells against the cloth, but it is very funny, 
and one can imagine the jovial kind of parson who 
could tell it with relish, We leave it in Mr, 
L’Estrange’s own words . 

On our conversation turning one day upon the 
fact that clergymen generally were destined to 
witness but small results from their labours, Mr. 
Harness remarked that allusions had been made to 
the same subject previously when he was visiting a 
age 2 chaplain. Mr. Harness asked him whether 

is ministry had been attended with success. 
‘* With very little, I grieve to say,” was the reply. 
‘‘A short time since I thought I had brought toa 
better state of mind a man who had attempted to 
murder a woman, and had been condemned to 
death. He showed great signs of contrition after 
the sentence was passed upon him, and I thought 
I could observe the drawings of grace upon 
his soul. I gave him a Bible, and he was most 
assiduous in the study of it, frequently quoting 

es from it which he said convinced him of the 
einousness of his offence. The man gave altogether 
such a promise of reformation, and of a change of 
heart and life, that I exerted myself to the utmost, 
and obtained for him such a ae of ow 
sentence as would enable him soon to begin th 
world again, and, as I hoped, with a happier at 
T called to inform him of my success. His grati- 
tude knew no bounds; he said I was his preserver, 
his deliverer. ‘And here,’ he added, as he grasped 
my hand in parting, ‘here is your Bible. I may as 
well return it to you, for I hope that I shall never 
want it again.’” 

There was one prayer in the Litany which Mr. 
Harness only repeated with a mental reservation. 
He would not pray against sudden death, And 
curiously enough his end was sudden and painless. 
He pitched down an awkward stone staircase, 
fractured his skull, and was found dead without 
trace of pain or fright on his face. This was in his 
eightieth year, at which age he eould read 
Shakespeare without spectacles, and maintained the 





spirit and geniality of youth, 
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. always crowded to excess. Both fashion and love of 





Gecerpta Varia. 


Mouxicn Court Concerts.—Large as the music 
hall of the Odéon is, it is on such concert nights 


music have something to do with this. Taste for 
good music is certainly a decided feature of the 
inhabitants of Munich. Moreover, these concerts 
are the most fashionable public amusements given 
here. The Court is always present; and his 
Majesty, King Lewis, never fails during the pause 
between the first and second division to make the 
round of the whole room, and chat familiarly with 
old acquaintances, of whom he is always sure to find 
a good number. Nor are the friendly salutations 
confined to those of a certain rank only; it is quite 
indifferent who the individual may be, espied in a 
distant corner of the room, whether high court 
functionary, artist, tradesman, or tradesman’s wife 
or daughter; his Majesty hies thither at once, to ask 
some question, or call to mind what occurred ata 
former meeting; and not unfrequently to repeat and 
chuckle at a good joke, which he invariably calls to 
mind on seeing the person in question. When he 
shall no more be seen on the evening of the Odéon 
Concerts his cheering presence will be sadly missed. 
Indeed he will be missed everywhere, not only in 
many a poor family, where his. generosity and, not 
unfrequently, his presence has brought consolation ; 
or by the artists, who will lose a discerning patron 
in him; but the wayfarers in the streets will miss 
him, accustomed as they are to see his tall figure 
hurrying along at the earliest hours, in all weathers, 
in the most out-of-the-way parts of the town. No 
one is sure of not being accosted while stopping to 
salute. Sometimes a pretty child will attract his 
attention, and the nurse must then tell him who its 
parents are; or a citizen’s daughter, dressed in the 
costume of the city, will be asked her name, anda 
few words of praise uttered for retaining the olden 
fashion, and not adopting the undistinctive one of 
Paris or London.—Memoirs of Charles Boner. 
Edited by R. M. Kettle. 


Curip anp Psycnr.—As the sisters were placidly 
wending their way towards home, whom do you 
think they should espy sitting on a stile and swing- 
ing his legs, but the dirtiest, prettiest little urchin 
that human eyes—if they were human—ever beheld ! 
His feet were bare, and through many apertures in 
his inconceivably ragged attire—consisting of one 
trouser and a quarter of a shirt—his flesh peeped in 
& most impertinent manner. His nails had not 
been cut, evidently, for several fortnights. His hair 
was shockingly dishevelled, and there were no signs 
about him either of the possesion of morality or of 
a pocket-handkerchief: his sniffing was scandalous 
to hear. But oh! he was so pretty, this ragged 
unwashed urchin. His eyes were as blue as the 
report of a Parliamentary committee; his com- 
plexion, where you could see it for the mud, was pink 
and white, like an ice & la Napolitaine, and his 
auburn locks curled like the young tendrils of the 
vine. The brat held something in his hand, to 
which he presently called the attention of the sisters. 
“ Hi, you gals !” he cried, in an offensively familiar 
manner. ‘ What do you think I have got here?” 
‘tA stickleback, perhaps,” replied Miss Mel.— 
“Wicked, cruel boy,” she went on, ‘to torture 
innocent fishes! Go and put it in an aquarium, 
directly!" “A ‘quaryum’!” replied the ragged 
little boy : ‘what's that—somethin’ to drink? But 
it ain’t a stickleback I’ve got, It’s the jolliest 
young butterfly you ever see!” ‘Let it go, sir,” 
resumed Miss Cli. ‘I'll see you blowed fust,” 
retorted the hardened child. ‘ Do you know what 
I'm goin’ to do with this here butterfly? I'm goin’ 
to pull its wings off, and then I'll stick a corking- 
pin through it, and then I'll eat it—s’elp me lucky!” 
“Ah—vuGH! you wicked, cruel boy!” shuddered 
Miss Mel. ‘Where are the police?” shrieked Miss 
Cli, threatening the abandoned infant with her 
parasol. ‘* Where’s the. police?” mimicked ‘the 
Incorrigible Ruffian; ‘‘ why, a-sniggerin’ through 
your airey railins, and a-makin’ love to your cook, 
and a-puttin’ dollops of your cold meat pie into 
their ’elmets! There ain’t no perlice here, and no 
Society fur the Pervention o’ Cruelty to Hanimals, 
and I’m goin’ for to give this here butterfly fits!” 
" Spare it! oh, spare it, child, and take this shil- 
ling!” cried Miss Cli. “Make it half a bull, and 
the hanimal’s yourn!” scoffed the Consummate 
Young Desperado. ‘ He’s quiet to ride and drive, 
and is only parted with in consekens of a death in 
the fam’ly, and his missis goin’ abroad.”—That 
Fatal Boy in Buttons. By G. A. Sala, in Tom 
Hood’s Comie Annual. ; 


_ Tavsre’s Worxs.—During the time of his studies 
in Weimar, Carl Tausig was by no means satisfied 
with the cultivation of his talent as a virtuoso, 
peer ready, even then, for concert-playing; but 
iligently he studied all musical disciplines theo- 


to the study of the orchestra by the frequent thea- 
trical productions and concerts under Liszt’s spirited 
direction, which were truly splendid, and full of 
highest inspiration to the smallest detail. He 
diligently applied himself to the art of orchestration. 
His attempts at composition in this period, exhibit 
a blooming, original fancy and a remarkable cer- 
tainty and skill in orchestration, besides divers 
“ impossibilities ” and laboured extravaganzas., All 
these attempts were afterwards formally withdrawn ; 
among them a Piano Concerto, a concert Polonaise, 
both with orchestral accompaniment, several 
“Symphonic Poems,” for instance, one entitled 
‘*Manfred,’”’ and the ballad ‘‘ The Spectral Ship.” 
The latter became almost fatal to Tausig’s fame 
as @ musician, by an unfortunate piano arrange- 
ment, and by a still more unfortunate publica- 
tion of the same. I shall not dwell on this side of 
Tausig’s eminent talent, which is little known, 
because its manifestations will not be open to 
public criticism. Those who are able to judge of 
the mastery with which Tausig transcribed the most 
difficult orchestral music imaginable, for his instru- 
ment, will not be surprised at it. One not as much 
at home in the domain of the orchestra as Tausig 
was, could never have arranged so conscientiously 
and in a manner surpassing all possible praise, the 
piano score of Wagner’s most celebrated musical 
drama, ‘‘The Master-singers of Niirnberg;” an 
arrangement surprising by the skill with which 
things seemingly untranscribable are joined toge- 
ther: the same may be said of his para- 
phrases of six fragments of various string-quartets 
by Beethoven. Speaking of this I must not 
omit to mention his partially new instrumentation 
of Chopin’s E minor Concerto, which he made 
during the last part of his life. I am uncertain 
which to place highest, his piety to Chopin, or the 


to work; but I am sure that its publication will 
place Tausig as a musician still higher in the regard 
of many of his colleagues.—Dr. Carl Loewe’s Selbst- 
biographie. Fiir die Oeffentlichkeit bearbeited von 
C. H. Ritter. 


seen or heard Ambrogetti or Garcia in the title réle 


of that most difficult character. 


With this opinion 
I entirely disagree. 


From his first appearance in 


chivalric Spanish Don, but a mere French petit- 
mattre, of the most finicking manners and attitudes. 


bad was the best. Thus, also, in 


finesse of 


such a complexion that 


principled Dr. Bartolo. 


fell. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 


families throughout France. 


here an absolutely new significance. I 
Dumas the younger is a moralist. An odd moralist 


day—a deep psychological analysis—a— 
investigation, forsooth—would scarcely suit 
sensible English taste. 





tetically and practically. He was practically attracted 


individual finesse and elegance with which he went 


A Too-sensitivE Artist.—Those who had never 


‘* Don Giovanni,” are in the habit of asserting that 
Tamburini was a thoroughly competent exponent 


the struggle scene with Donna Anna to the alarm of 
Leporello.to the concluding note of the second 
act, Tamburini was by no means the high-born and 


He rather—especially in his latter days— barked than 
sung Mozart's music, and gave, both to the im- 
personation and vocalisation, a tone which might 
indeed have been the best of his time, although 
Rossini’s 
“ Barbiere”’ he was a Figaro without hilarity or 
animation, his fun being as heavy as lead, and his 
it would 
never have been possible to outwit so crafty 
a schemer as Beaumarchais’s jealous and un- 
His mannerism was 
likewise of the most distinct type, upon which cha- 
racteristic he was sore, if it were, as he thought, in 
anywise mimicked or ridiculed, Of an instance of 
this peculiarity I have a lively recollection. When 
Mdme. Viardét was one night singing with him at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, the once 
highly popular but somewhat vulgar duet, ‘0, 
guardate che figura,” she so closely imitated, if not 
actually mimicked, him, that he could scarcely 
restrain his anger whilst he was upon the stage with 
her, and actually burst into a fury when the curtain 
Mdme. Viardét was thunderstruck at such a 
manifestation of ill-feeling, and told me, a follow- 
ing day, that nothing should ever induce her again ‘ : 
to sien tal duet with a man who had not the good he never thoroughly overcame, and which in 
taste or temper to understand that the imitation she 
had given of his manner was merely adopted in an 
artistic, and by no means in an offensive, sense—a 
determination to which she resolutely adhered.— 
Musical Recollections of the last Half Century, in 


Tue ‘‘ Weppine Visit,” sy Dumas.—Integrity, 
good sense, generous feelings, reign in very many 
Strength of will, 
character, severe love of truth, a distinct knowledge 
and appreciation of right and wrong, are too often 
wanting. What you call morals, either in England, 
or America, or Switzerland, or anywhere else, has | at 
Alexandre 


His one-act comedy, performed at the Gymnare on 
the 10th of October, the great dramatic event of the 
moral | through 

your 
The Gymnase Theatre, the 
favourite playhouse of the Duchesse de Berry, a 
maison de bonne compagnie, had accustomed us to 


other things. But times are changed. La Bordas 
lately sung under the gilded roofs of the Tuileries 
her famous song of la canaille. Nothing can astound 
or astonish us now. So let us sit down and hear M. 
Alexandre Dumas’s new comedy, the “ Visite de 
Noces”! Madame de Moraine, a lovely widow, who 
had found for several years a consoler in the person 
of M. de Cigneroy (a funny name), is expecting her 
quondam friend. The gay Lothario is now a 
married man; and his wife, together with her 
baby, accompanies him. Although, contrary to the 
rules of French etiquette, the gentleman has waited 
a year before paying his visite de noces, M. de 
Moraine—perfect gentleman he.! scrupulous, tender- 
hearted fellow! of course, a very delicate-minded 
person—fears that she may captivate him once 
more. She is as delicate, as heavenly-minded as he 
is. She is afraid, and works for his rescue. In 
order to disgust him, she induces a mutual friend to 
inform M. Cigneroy (the King of Cygns) that at the 
time he thought himself the only favoured suitor, 
she had four other lovers. Four! instead of 
disgusting the gentleman, this information produces 
the contrary effect. Wonderful to relate! it fires 
him with a retrospective fit of jealousy ; and he pro- 
poses to Madame de M. to run away with him! 
When he finds out that his former flame has calum- 
niated herself, he exclaims, ‘* Well, since she is an 
honest woman, I may as well stick to my wife!" 
M. Alexandre Dumas /ils is a clever man: he sets 
up for a moralist, and he wishes to be an Academi- 
cian. He may succeed, and I wish him good luck. 
If any critic assails him, he may put forth the 
ready excuse, ‘I paint society as it is”! He paints 
but rotten samples of it: ‘something is rotten in 
the State of Denmark !”—Paris in November. By 
Philaréte Chasles, in the Athenaeum. 


Tampunrini’s Canrer.—He was born March 28th, 
1800, at Faenza, and from his childhood was 
brought in contact with musicians of greater or less 
degree of talent and acquirement. His father, 
Pasquale Tamburini, was a professor of music at 
Faenza, and a clarinet, horn, and trumpet player. 
Leaving Faenza for Fossombrone, in the Marches of 
Ancona, to undertake the direction of the military 
musical affairs of the former place, he took his son 
with him, with the fixed purpose of making him a 
horn player, though he was then no more than nine 
years old. That instrument very nearly killed him, 
causing an illness from which he was scarcely 
expected to have recovered. His father was suffi- 
ciently wise not to persevere, after bis son's 
convalescence, with his studies in that direction, 
but,placed him under the care of Aldobrando Bossi, 
a chapal-master at Frossombrone, who gave him 
singing lessons for the next three years; when 
returning to Faenza, he at once became a member 
of the chorus at the opera of that town, Young as 
he was, he had the intuition to discern what are 
those qualities which best serve to make an artiste, 
both as a vocalist and as an actor; and having 
had the advantage of hearing Monbelli, David, 
and Donzelli, as also Mdmes. Pisarom and Monbelli, 
he was at the utmost pains to form his own 
method upon that of one or other of these celebrities. 
His voice, having settled down as a baritone, in- 
duced him, at eightten years of age, to leave his 
paternal roof, and betake himself to Bologna, where 
a director of spectacle at Cento having fallen in with 
him, at once engaged him, and, in spite of his youth 
and inexperience, discovered that he had found a 
treasure. Going at first from place to place of no 
note, he readily learned the rudiments of his profes- 
sion ; but before he was sufficiently instructed to take 
‘‘ leading business,” he ventured upon a début at the 
Teatro Nuovo at Naples, where being but coldly 
received, he tried his fortune at Florence, 
only to meet with similar misfortune. The chief 
cause of his failure at each of these places 
was his disposition to sing flat—a defect which 


the later period of his career, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was often so painful 
as to make his appearance anything but desirable. 
In spite of the cold reception that Florence had 
accorded him, he obtained an engagement at 
Leghorn for the Carnival of 1820, and completely 
had his revenge against the decision of the more 
important Italian city by reason of the warmth of 
his reception, and the favour that was at once shown 
him, and continued so long as he remained in that 
position. During the time of his engagement at 
Leghorn, he pursued his studies with the utmost 
assiduity, in order to fit himself for an Appesxance 
Turin, whence after having been thoroughly 
successful in the spring of 1822, he went to the 
!) Scala at Milan inthe autumn of the same year, and 
secured the same result. After Milan, in the 
following year, he visited Trieste, and, in passing 
Fontes, sang at the Fenice, and at a 
concert given the court, which Rossini directed. 
From that hour Tamburini's fortune may be said to 
have been made.—Musical Recollections of the Last 
Half Century, in Tinsley’s Magazine 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1871. 





Miss Laura Harris has been winning favour 
in Lisbon. 





Sir Michael Costa was expected to arrive yesterday 
from Naples. 





After his American tour Capoul is engaged for two 
years in Russia. 

Carlotta Patti has arrived from Spain, and is 
staying in Paris en route for Russia. 





Ulmann’s first concert with Monbelli, Sivori, 
&e., has taken place at Breslau with favourable 
results. 


The Prix de Rome of the Paris Conservatoire 
has been awarded to M. Serpette, a pupil of 
Ambroise Thomas. 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale is publishing 
in its pages translated extracts from Mr. Chorley’s 
**Modern German Music,” with appreciative com- 
pliments to the author. 





The autumn season of English Opera at the 
Crystal Palace, commences on the 21st inst. under 
the management of Mr. George Perren, Several 
novelties will be produced. 


A new play, by Mr. H. T. Craven, entitled ‘Coals 
of Fire,” is in active rehearsal at the Court Theatre. 
Mr. Craven will, after his custom, sustain an im- 
portant part in his own piece. 





The Italian poetical version of}the Tragedies 
of Euripides, by the Prince of Galati (Giuseppe 
de Spuches), is progressing, the translator having 
published his version of six of the tragedies. 








A musical instrument maker of Bordeaux named 
Lauriol has just died leaving his fortune of 400,000 
francs to two musical bodies in his town, the Société 
Sainte-Cécile and the Cercle Philharmonique. 





The Chevalier Fontana, Directeur du Chant of 
the Theatre Italien, in consequence of the late 
events in Paris will take up his residence in London. 
The Professor is known as the teacher of some of 
the best singers in Europe. 





When Mdime. Ristori was at Bucharest, playing 
to the Wallachians, the bills announced that she 
would appear in the “‘ Phédre” of Racine, and the 
“Mary Stuart” of Schiller—*“ tragedies composed 
expressly for Madame’ Ristori.” 





The reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has 
been pleased to deliver himself of an operetta 
called the ‘* Shoemaker of Strasburg.” His Serene 
Highness has deigned to honour Verdi and Offen- 
bach by accepting some of their airs for this new 
work, 

The Blagrove Fund has received, through Mr. Ella, 
a contribution of five pounds from Sir Wm. Tite, 
C.B. and M.P., also, five pounds from H. F. Chorley, 
Esq. We hope the Royal Academy of Music will 
generously give help to their invalid ex-pupil and 
professor. 





Another princess has joined the stage, the Princess 
Engalitscheff which signifies Angel. This makes 
the third Russian princess singing or having recently 
sung on the stage. Besides Mdme. Matschinsky, 
there is Mdme, Narischkiny of the same rank, now 
playing at Copenhagn. 

Mdme. Pauline Lucca has discovered, in a street- 
singer, named David Mierovitch, a tenor gifted with 
such a marvellous voice, that, at her recommend- 
ation, Herr Rubinstein, brother of the composer 
and pianist, has procured his admission as pupil 
into the St. Petersburg Conservatorium. 





At Leipsic, the third part of the ‘‘ Shakespeare- 
Galerie,” consisting of characters and scenes from 
Shakespeare's plays, drawn by Max Adamo, Heinrich 
Hofmann, Hans Makart, Friedrich Pecht, Fritz 
Schwoerer, and others, contains ‘“‘ Hamlet,” ‘A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” and “As You Like It.” 





Several novelties have been produced at the old 
theatre of Leipsic since the beginning of the month. 
The Illustrirte Zeitung speaks of the success of the 
historical comedy, ‘‘ Eine Stunde Kaiser von Oester- 
reich,” by Herr Adolf Oppenheim. Herr Roderich 
Benedix’s new play, ‘* Todescandidat,” met with a 
partially successful reception. 

La Societd Lirica has begun its practices of dra- 
matic music. The director, Mr. Ella, has purchased 
an American organ from Mason and Co., of New 
York, and has condensed the wind instrument parts, 
for this instrument to play with his Chamber Band. 
Selections from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte” and 
Wagner's “‘ Lohengrin” are in rehearsal. 





One of the Christy Minstrel troupe, Mr. George 
Lingard, died the other day and was buried at 
Brompton Cemetery. After the coffin had been 
lowered and the Burial Service read, the whole of 
the Minstrels surrounded the last resting-place of 
their departed friend and colleague, and sang the 
hymn for the dead in an impressive manner. 

To heap coals upon the head of the adversary is 
not always the safest method of going to work. Mr. 
Charles Jones, a money-lender of Basinghall Street, 
tried this ancient method with some nigger musi- 
cians who would not move on. Having in vain 


appealed to the police, he flung a lump of coal at 
the niggers. Unfortunately the coal hit an innocent 
passer-by, and cut his head open; so Mr. Jones 
was charged, lectured, and fined, all for resorting to 
a revenge sanctioned by the ethics of antiquity. 





Two more young violinists in petticoats, Sisterg 
Herman, pupils of Alard, have made their débuts at 
a ‘Mozart Concert” in Paris. Female violinists 
possess certain qualifications of sentiment and 
expression, but fail in playing music of a profound 
and suggestive character, requiring the masculine 
hand and mind of the sterner sex. In America 
there is an orchestra of petticoats, imported from 
Vienna, 





Of all the blows which fallen greatness has to 
support, the most tolerable ought to be the deser. 
tion of the flatterers. Thus we can imagine the 
equanimity with which a philosopher like the 
Emperor of the French may read the Daily 
Telegraph and see the once famous Paris Corre. 
spondent now transferred to Berlin and hymning the 
praises of Kaiser Wilhelm with the same extatio 
fervour once lavished on Napoléon Trois, 





The new opera, “‘ Hermione,” the libretto of which 
is based on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” ig 
in active preparation at the Berlin ‘Imperial 
Opera House. Much curiosity exists in the Rhine 
musical circles as to the success of this work, the 
music being the composition of Herr Max Bruch, of 
Cologne, whose setting of ‘‘Zoreley” is much 
admired. He is regarded by many good judges out 
of Germany as the ‘coming man” for opera. 





The spacious area beneath the dome of St, Paul’s 
was filled on Tuesday evening with young men to 
listen to Canon Gregory's second lecture on the text, 
‘Are we better that our fathers?” As happened 
last week, young ladies were denied admission. A 
voluntary played on the organ preceded the service, 
A collect was intoned and a hymn sung by the choir 
prior to the lecture. It was succeeded by the Lord’s 
Prayer and other detached portions of the regular 
service. 

Mr. George Vandenhoff, whose death had been 
reported by the American papers, writes as follows 
to the New York Herald :—*‘I perceive by the news- 
papers generally that I am dead and have been 
buried in New York with masonic honours. I never, 
as a rule, contradict anything that the newspapers 
say of me; but in this case it will not be considered 
presumptuous or egotistical to say that I am not 
aware of such a thing having happened to me, and 
that I am as well as can be expected under the 
circumstances.” 

The Sacred Harmonic Society inaugurate their 
fortieth season with a performance of Handel’s 
Oratorio, ‘Israel in Egypt,” to be given in Exeter 
Hall, on Friday evening next. The principal 
vocalists will be Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss Sofia Vinta, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Brandon. The 
society’s band and chorus, numbering seven hundred 
performers, will, as usual, be conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa. This performance will be the 
society’s five hundred and forty-eighth concert. 





Antoine Rubinstein with his wife, and family, is 
now installed in the Austrian capital. Rumour 
states that he has accepted an engagemeut to play in 
America, in 1872, autumn, for the enormous sum 
of eight thousand pounds. Thalberg was offered 
four thousand pounds, to play on pianofortes of an 
English manufacturer, at the Exhibition of 1862, in 
London. Antoine Rubinstein refused the like sum 
in 1867, to play in America, on Chickering’s piano- 
fortes. Verily, America is become the El Dorado of 
musicians, from the prima donna assoluta, down to 
the merest ballad songster, from Europe. 





Many playgoers, remarks the Atheneum will 
remember that Mr. Falconer a few years 2g0, 
read, on the occasion of his benefit at Drury 
Lane, his own poem, “Anne Hathaway.” But 
this was done so ineffectively as to produce 4 
total failure. The little poem itself seemed to have 
altogether died out of memory; but it has been 
revived by Mrs. Scott-Siddons. This lady has not 





only read it this week, at Brighton, but re-read if, 
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again and again, by request. She gives a wonderful was a masterpiece of execution. The applause his| tickets exchanged. A small, cold, dispirited 
life and interest to what before seemed lifeless and | singing throughout elicited was richly merited. Mr.|audience then took their seats, The Rosina, 


dull—to do which is one of the prerogatives of 
genius. 





The following letter was recently received by a 
publishing firm in London ;—‘‘ Mr.——, Sir, I beg 
to inform you that I have written a new drama 
consisting of Pride, Love, Slavery, Revange, 
Smuggling, Marriage, Cruelty, Fighting at Sea, 
Law suits, Blowing up of a smuggling lugar, Captur 
and Death of the Capton, Triumph of Justice, &c. 
It is thoroughly new and exciting, I wish to sell the 
copyright, hence my reason for troubling you, if you 
will buy such a thing I will send you a part of it, as 
I have notit all finished yet, the spelling and 
grammer requires to be corrected and on that 
account I don’t expect much forit. Please let me 
know by return if you publish such things. Yours 
Respectfully.” 





Gounod’s Composition for the opening of the 
Exhibition at South Kensington, seems to be more 
popular in Paris than in London. A third 
criticism on Mdme. Weldon’s singing, from the pen 
of M. Moreno, is a singular mixture of complimentary 
and negative impressions. After eulogising the 
English lady’s vocal organ, comparing it to that 
of Mdlle. Lind!—he kindly suggests “Si Mdme. 
Weldon consent @ se perfectionner.” In speaking 
of her reception at the Opera Comique, where 
“Gallia” has been repeated, the writer informs us 
that a great number of English were present, not 
only to applaud their compatriot, but to ‘ acclamer 
leur compositeur de prédilection, leur nouveau 
Handel.” After this—the Deluge! Gounod and 
Handel, Mrs. Weldon and Jenny Lind—happy 
similes ? 





An acoustical discovery made by MM. Cornu and 
Mercadier at the Ecole Polytechnique seems likely 
to result in a system of autographic music-painting, 
whereby a composition played on the violin shall 
notate itself. It has been ascertained that a 
steel thread of any length, not being stretched, 
will transmit faithfully vibrations of sound. 
Thus one end being fixed to the bridge 
of a violin, causes the whole thread to vibrate 


transversely, and communicates the movement of country. He commended the idea, which, he said, 
the instrument to the other end. This, furnished | had originated with Mr. Burgess, as an eminently 
with a pen point, traces the oscillations on a sheet practical and graceful one, and also as a recognition 


of smoked paper which surrounds the cylinder of a 


phonautograph turning against the point of a| nations. 


“ chronographical diapason.” Improvements of this 
principle are invited; and several mathematicians 


and musicians are lending their aid to the perfecting | the Duke of Argyll, and Mr. W. E. Forster. Mr. 
among them M. Seligman the 
violinist, M. Charles Meurens the theoretician, and 


of the system: 


M. Leonard the Belgian violinist. 





It would not occur to an English convict just 
escaped from prison to make the first use of his 
liberty in visiting the opera; but in the Italian 
mind the love of art is deeply seated, even among | works at the disposal of the committee. 


criminals. 
Malta, 


of murderers. 


caught by the police. 


favourable and unfettered opinion. 


looked a little odd among the audience. 





_ That the English singers have enjoyed a good 
time in Bostonjthe following remarks of the Boston 


Transcript prove :— 


The strength, fervour and brilliancy of Mr. 
ial commendation. 


Santley’s vocal efforts won es 


At the end of last month several| other gentlemen eminent in the world of letters, 
prisoners escaped from the Corradino criminal jail, 
Most of them belonged to the worst class 
Four of those who escaped were 
almost immediately secured in the vicinity of the 
prison—two giving themselves up, and two being 
The fifth made the best of his 
time in amusing himself, and having procured a 
ticket for the opera, succeeded, notwithstanding his 
prison dress, turned inside out, in sitting out the 
whole of the first act of “‘ Ruy Blas,” of which per- 
formance, we understand, he vouchsafed a most 
Opera costume 
in Valetta is not de rigueur: still even in a land of 
liberty a convict’s dress turned inside out must have 


J. G. Patey proved himself quite a clever singer. 
Miss Edith Wynne’s clear soprano voice created a 
decided impression. ‘ Tho angel’s whisper" was 
sung by her with the discrimination and feeling of 
the true artist. Madame Patey’s flexible, melodious 
tones are sure to accurately express the varying 
sentiment of the music. So full, powerful and 
sympathetic contralto notes as she poured out on 
Saturday night, are rarely heard in Boston. Her 
power of forcing her soul, not only into her eyes, 
but so that it illumines every feature of the counten- 
ance, stamps this singer as a lyric performer rather 
than a musical interpreter of ballads. With five 
such singers as we have briefly described, of course 
the concerted pieces found adequate and just expres- 
sion. The concert was a great success in all 
respects. 

M. Filippi, the musical critic of the Perseveranza, 
gives a flaming account of the triumphant success 
achieved by Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” at the Teatro 
Communale of Bologna. Even those who were 
most hostile to the experiment are fain to confess 
that the general verdict of the public is not that 
which they expected, although, of course, they do 
not allow themselves to be carried away by the pre- 
vailing current of enthusiasm. Some pieces were 
vociferously applauded, with cries for a repetition. 
The recitatives fell flatterupon the public ear. But, 
all things considered, the success of the opera 
cannot be doubted, and a portion of this result is 
certainly due to the excellence of the company, and 
especially of the choruses (under the skilful direc- 
tion of Cay. Mariani, one of the best conductors in 
Italy,) as well as to the care bestowed upon the 
minutest accessories of the piece. The Syndic of 
Bologna, a thorough partisan of Wagner, appears 
to have staked his reputation on the result, for we 
are told that he has been indefatigable in his efforts 
to bring the experiment to a successful issue, having 
even undertaken two or three journeys to Munich 
and Vienna for the sole purpose of clearing up a few 
doubtful points. 





Authors and publishers are invited to contribute 
towards the renovation of the Free Library at 
Chicago, which suffered in the general destruction. 
On Monday Mr. Justin M’Carthy made this 
proposal in a lecture on Chicago and the Prairie 


of the common literary sympathies of the two 
He had had a correspondence on the 
subject with several of our most distinguished men, 
particularly with Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Disraeli, 


Carlyle wrote an eminently characteristic letter, in 
which, after starting various objections, he wound 
up by promising that ‘‘a copy of his books should 
not by any means be wanting.” Mr. Disraeli’s 
letter was written in a very humorous vein, and his 
co-operation was promised; while Mr. Forster 
kindly undertook to place a copy of Dr. Arnold’s 
Several 


including Mr. Tom Taylor (who offered a complete 
set of the volumes of Punch, with autographs of 
many of the writers), had made favourable responses ; 
while great publishing firms, like Mr. Murray, 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, and Mr. Macmillan, had 
expressed their willingness to aid the movement. 





Malle, Nilsson’s opera appearances in New York 
have not been attended with unqualified success. 
On the third night a row broke out at the box-office 
and in the lobbies. “ Faust” was advertised, and 


of Marguerite by Mdlle. Nilsson. Instead of that, 
they were treated (as the Weekly Review expresses 
it) to ‘‘the worst performance of ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ that has probably ever been given in this 
or any other city.” An announcement was made 


announcement was backed by a medical certificate. 





His performance of “O ruddiey than the cherry,” 


that Nilsson was not well enough to sing, and this 


A great deal of confusion and remonstrance was 
the consequence, many of the principal subscribers 
demanding their money back, or at least their 


continues the Review, “was a pretty little French 
singer named Malle. Marie Leon Duval, who merely 
walked through the part and sang the notes of her 
role, without giving the slightest colour, vivacity, 
or spirit to any scene in the opera, The new 
Almaviva, Capoul, was hoarse and evidently 
chagrined at the sudden change from tragic to comic 
opera, and he did no more than the prima donna, 
The rest of the cast might do for choir singers, 
but they are not fit to sing in the smallest role 
of an opera. A large number of the audience left 
their seats in disgust, while the performance was 
going on. And yet this was ‘ Grand Italian Opera,’ 
and four and five dollars were charged for seats! 
The company consists merely of Nilsson and a lot 
of chorus singers. Without her a performance 
is unworthy of the name of opera. Coming im- 
mediately after the splendid English Opera Company 
that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa and her enterprising 
husband brought into the fleld, we consider this 
Italian Opera troupes of the Strakosch Brothers a 
disgrace to art. What action the deluded stock- 
holders of the Academy, who were induced by 
misrepresentations of the most glaring kind to give 
the house for this season rent-free, will take, we 
know not, but a more inexcusable example of 
misplaced confidence cannot be shown in the annals 
of the stage. When an opera company consists 
of one great artist alone and a bundle of trash 
to support her, it is an insult to the artist and 
the public.” 





MOZART'S “DON JUAN.” 





German musical critics are famous fellows for 
seeing through harmonic mill-stones. It might 
be ‘imagined that Hoffmann had sufficiently 
foraged into the metaphysics of the Mozart “ Don 
Juan,” aud laid open every minute nerve of the 
monster whom Beaumarchais had painted with 
so much dash and spirit. Hoffmann, with loving 
heart and brilliant pon, has done justice, and more 
than justice, to the imagined worth of Mczart’s 
conception of the Juan drama as regards action, 
character, and truth of language. But we have 
progressed in the art of deciphering the works of 
dead composers although we have receded in the 
modes of imitating them. There has been it is now 
said much lying hidden in the overture to the 
**Don Juan.” As there is the Wood-demon and 
the Marriage-bells in the overture to “ Freischiltz,” 
so there is the terrible warning of the Ghost, 
and the “I don’t care”’ of the Spanish nobleman 
in the Mozart overture. Here is the supposed 
growl of the Ghost— 


and here is the suggested responsorial bravado— 
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which is treating the art of spirit-rapping with 
the utmost discourtesy, and behaving to a well- 
meaning supernatural with all the severe sarcasm 
of a Carlyle and the curt flippancy of a Lewes. 
Herr J. C. Lobo—a German with long-sight eyes 
and with glasses of highly magnifying power—has 
written a dissertation on the ‘‘ Don Juan" over- 
ture, and he tells us that in these four bars is 
delineated the inner and outer life of the naughty 
Juan and the prophetic announcement of his doom 























people went to see the celebrated impersonation] by the hapless Commandant whom he murdered, 


The contrapuntal imitations of the strong language 
used by the inhabitants of the upper or nether 
regions, Herr Lobe is of opinion, refer to the 
piteous and yet somewhat affectionate upbraidings 
of those two i!l-used women, the Elvira and Zerlina 
of the play. In fact the ghost and the lady and 
the serving maid all play on the same fiddle and 
sing the same tune. True it may be that the 
ghost sang quite another tune in the opera; 








Elvira, although alarmingly angry, inveighs 
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against her seducer in altogether different straing; 
and the too sympathetic Zerlina is always amiably 
pleasant and prepared to be led astray. Still 
these slight difficulties have no consideration in 
the mind of Herr Lobe. He can see in these two 
bare a curse and a sigh, a horrible warning and a 
tender entreaty. We should like to know what 
Herr Lobe sees in this chromatic passage in the 


** Figaro” overture 
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which accompanies the rollicking troll that Lane 
the movement, and what further in this fearful 
crescendo and rapid transition of key 
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given in repetitions ni enforcements with the 
rush of a whirlwind and the awfulness of a 
thunderstorm. Sauce for the goose, sauce for the 
gander. Figaro the goose gets the denunciation 
in one bar, Juan the gander ia allowed two. But 
Figaro is scolded by Susannah, and Juan by one of 
Mr. Home’s uncomfortable and unsettled spirits, 
who is more seriously bent upon retribution, and 
having nothing else to do takes more time, more 
of deliberation, and sees farther ahead. 

Now can anything be more childish, more 
ridiculous, than this theory of the ghost, the 
two women, and the “I don’t care” of the man 
of pleasure. Every one knows that Mozart made 
his dramatic music to please, first himself, 
secondly the public, and in such a way as was not 
inconsistent with the Gluck theory which in 
Mozart’s day had made so much noise, and 
created so much sensation. Mozart himself 
reveals his mode of operation. Of his overture to 
The Seraglio” he writes, ‘in the Allegro I 
inserted a passage which I was certain would 
tickle their ears, and so it did; they were 
delighted, and broke out with rounds of applause. 
I never had any doubt of the result, and brought 
it in again at the close, and this secured the 
encore.” Ruskin’s advice to the young painter is 
‘If any one tells you that any two certain colours 
will not blend together, stand alongside of each 
other, put them in association directly.” Mozart 
worked somewhat on this principle. ‘I noticed,’ 
he records, ‘‘ that in this place the first and last 
Allegros always commence with full orchestra, 
and most commonly with unison passages. I 
adopted the reverse. My /inale began with only 
two violins piano; this I continued for eight bars 
when [ let loose and brought in the tutti with a 
crash. The result was just what I expected. At 
the piano every one cried out ‘Hush!’ and at the 
crash there was furious applause.” Of course 
Mozart did not forget the Turkish style of music, 
because the opera was the ‘‘ The Seraglio,” and the 
chief business was oriental. But his principal 
care was the feelings of his audience, which 
his long experience with human nature in the 
theatre led him to gauge and take measurement 
of with a certainty of success. The psychological 
element is no doubt good; the msthetic perhaps 
better; but for a theatre filled with people, some 
done up with the day's work, some overcome 
with the good dinner, many oppressed with cares 
and disquiet, the general feeling is a subdued 
cry for relief, change the scene, give us another 
atmosphere, elevate the platform, not the wsthetic, 
but the artistic platform, let us have bright 
thoughts, fine playing and fine singing. If you 
want to satisfy the critics, write an opera 
especially for them; fix a special night, and fill 
the theatre with these gentry; and we, the hard- 
worked, over and under-fed amateurs will stop 
away, and you can gratify yourself and your critics 
with a wholesale display of word and scene paint- 
ing, and let out your fine theory to a full 
developement and clear recognition. This, 








unquestionably, is the state of mind with the 
majority of opera-frequenters, and one well known 
to all popular opera composers. Mozart knew 


— 











this, no one knew it better, and never put a mill- 
stone between himself and his hearers. 

The overture to the ‘“‘Don Juan” is written 
on the same plan as that to the “ Figaro.” 
Counterpoint he must indulge in, nor could he 
lay aside the conventional form used in the 
Southern Opera, for it was and is the basis 
of all logic and order in musical composition. 
When the Ghost appears in the opera he decides 
on his treatment, and his great effects are settled 
by the introduction of the sharp fourth—a stray 
sound in the minor mode—and he makes great 
points with it. On coming to the overture, he 
begins naturally with the scene he had just 
written, and when tackling the Allegro he falls 
into his ordinary vein. In the overture to the 
“ Figaro” he plays upon the motif from the tonic 
to the fifth and sixth— 
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. the “Juan” overture he had been just deal- 
ing with the sharp fourth; and incontinently 
adopts the tone in the reverse form, afford- 
ing him as it did full play for all sorts of 
positions and imitations. The point had been 
played upon for centuries—ever since there was a 
notion of imitation in passage—and he could 
write upon it, currente calamo, which under the 
circumstances was a necessity. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to suppose, in his adoption of 
this venerable and used-up counterpoint, he was 
painting Juan's greed after the fair sex, his fond- 
ness for what was good to eat and pleasant to 
drink, his love of revelry, and rush here and there 
in pursuit of it, and all this darkened, and, if we 
may so write, marred and subdued by an irritable 
spirit from the next world, dodging him here and 
there and everywhere with a mystic warning and 
admonition of which the lively and susceptible 
pleasure-seeker never dreamt, nor with which did 
he once ever trouble his head. Mozart satisfied 
himself, and at the same time satisfied his audience. 
The overture is no delineation of the subject- 
matter of the drama, and great composers do not 
commonly attempt a picture of this kind in the 
compass of four bars. Further, Mozart did not 
indulge in word-painting, and certainly not in 
literal scene-painting. He was too wise and too 
experienced to fall into such grievous mistakes. 
Mendelssohn fell into this pit when composing 
his ‘ Reformation Symphony,” and he very justly 
points out his mistake to a fellow artist who had 
suffered with the public from the same unfortunate 
delusion. The feeling must be elevated, removed 
from simple humanity into the imagination-atmo- 
sphere, and this must be done by the employ of 
the art-resources, There are fit and solemn places 
to be serious in, and for these the composer may 
work all out in a serious and befitting way. But 
these places are not theatres, nor are theatre 
audiences the audiences to experimentalize upon 
after this fashion: for they have neither eyes nor 
ears—still less anxieties—for anything but what 
is before them. 

Again, the whole opera of ‘ Don Juan” is so 
perversely unreal and absurd that there can be no 
moral whatever drawn out of it. When Leporello 
is allowed by the audience to crack jokes with the 
Commandant on his horse, and turn the supper 
visitant into pantomime, it is not a question of 
profligacy or cruelty, or immorality, or of any 
definite emotion whatever. The whole drama is 
felt to be a joke, and to be what it is, a comic 
opera, a bit of pantomime, a choice scene of 
harlequinade. Mozart, we all know, was unable 
to write the comic, for the impressionable maestro 
threw everything he saw on the stage into his own 
glorious melting pot, and etherialised the brass 
and the clay into an imperishable image of 
jewels and gold. In his hands Elvira becomes 
Diana, and Zerlina a Juno; and Juan is as 
unconscious of wrong as Jupiter in his affair with 
Semele, or with any other young lady the victim 








grand and true; Mozart had waited for that, and 
for it he had reserved his strength. He had 
avoided his high ideal of the church school seen 
in the “‘ Idomeneo,” but the supernatural was his 
delight, and he gave loose to his imagination in 
the closing scene of the “Juan.” As to the 
‘*moral,” he never dreamt of it; he was allowed 
a ghost—a real ghost—who had something to say 
and something todo, and Mozart made the most 
of him. Having done so, he wrote his Allegro in 
the overture without more thought of the naughty 
or the supernatural, 

Tn utter contrast with the opinion of Herr Lobe 
stands that. of our art critic—John Ruskin, who, 
when alluding to ‘the profitless piping to 
frivolous audiences” remarks upon Mozart and 
the “Juan” in this way. Think of Mozart—a 
musician who used the greatest power, which in 
the art he knew the Father of spirits ever yet 
breathed into the clay of the world—think of 
Mozart, who used that power to follow and fit 
with perfect sound the words of the ‘‘ Don Juan”— 
basest and most monstrous of conceivable human 
words and subjects of thought—for the future 
amusement of his race! No such spectacle of 
unconscious, and in that unconsciousness all the 
more fearful, moral degradation of the highest 
faculty to the lowest purpose can be found in 
history. Here is an opinion which may set Herr 
Lobe and his admirers a-thinking, 





MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 





The retirement of Mr. Alfred Wigan from the 
stage is simply the seal to an abdication which Mr. 
Wigan in effect has carried out for some time back. 
Of late years his appearances have become fewer 
and fewer and his attempts at new creations have 
ceased altogether; so that when he announces his 
final withdrawal, the intention can hardly shock his 
admirers, however much it may grieve them. In 
several senses the loss to art is appreciable, but then 
art has practically experienced that loss for several 
years. Doubtless the personal reasons which 
induce Mr. Wigan to retire and which the hints in 
his speech point to as being physical causes, have 
all along operated of late to withdraw him more and 
more from the public gaze. Still we can understand 
his reluctance to say farewell, to pronounce officially 
his own dethronement. The relations between him 
and the public were very pleasant: on the one side 
a gifted artist, on the other a sympathetic auditory: 
here the glad interest which every true actor takes 
in his vocation, and there the equal pleasure 
produced by the same art among cultivated 
spectators. ‘These are the bonds between stage- 
player and stage-public which it is always hard to 
break. Here too may be found the excuses which 
answer that taunting line quoted by Mr. Wigan but 
certainly inapplicable to hin— 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
It is not easy to bid farewell to a life whose 
pleasures far outbalance its pains, as is the 
case with an actor of Mr. Wigan’s rank. But 
since it must needs be bidden, and that 
soon, for brain and sinew cry out for repose, 
better the leave be taken now while his fame 
is unimpaired, and while the recollections subsisting 
of him are all agreeable ones. If prostration sends 
forth a warning voice of its approach, it is wise of 
Mr. Wigan to listen in time and fortify against the 
invader. The friends which his upright career has 
gained and preserved, the esteem which his publie 
life has always gathered, and the recollections of 4 
renown unimpaired unto its end, still accompany 
him to his premature retreat and compensate him 
for much of what he now foregoes. And whenever 
a reinvigorated health shall permit him to break now 
and again the seclusion which envelopes him (and re- 
tired artists do come out again occasionally: kindly 
impulses, as in the case of charity, tempt them out, as 
a warm day in winter tempts out the bees), then he 
may always make sure of a friendly hail and an un- 
feigned greeting. We do not bid an absolute adiet 
to Mr. Wigan, or to any actor who retires with his 


of his attentions. Certain it is the Ghost scene is | honours thick upon him: we say, au revoir. The 
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days of his reappearance may be few and far between ; 
we lose him as a familiar sight; but still he is not 
wholly lost. The gratification to be enjoyed at his 








hands becomes a rare and uncertain one instead of| various means of keeping oneself warm in a 


a frequent one: that is the chief difference. Now 
in Mr. Alfred Wigan’s case the rarity and uncer- 
tainty already existed; so that the deprivation, by 
comparison, is less than it might have been. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan's métier was the quiet, refined- 
emotional school of acting—by this at least London 
audiences knew him, best. In the provinces he 
essayed a higher range with the most encouraging 
results : his Shylock is in the remembrance of the 
privileged few who witnessedit. But somehow he did 
not follow up these essays—perhaps because there is 
really no market in London for the highest and 
broadest flights—and in the metropolis Mr. Wigan 
settled down into a groove and became inimitable in 
his own line of minute pathetic delineation. There 
was much that was French in his acting—indeed the 
school and sentiment of his plays were French, and 
so he came to play French-English parts which 
consorted with the sentiment and school. With so 
much nature did he conceal the artifice of these 
characterisations, that we forgot how very artificial 
they wero. These poor noblemen and broken- 
down players whom Mr. Wigan delighted to 
represent were entirely opposed to English types 
and English feeling. We do not as a nation sympa- 
thise with lachrymose bewailings after an irreparable 
past and clingings to a faded gentility: our national 
view is rather expressed in the lines “‘ Let us then be 
up and doing with a heart for any fate.” But some- 
how Mr. Alfred Wigan's art concealed the hollowness 
and trickiness of this Gallic sentimentality: in his 
hands it became an estimable thing to weep for one’s 
noble great-grandfather, a dignified thing to ink the 
seams of one’s coat. His delicacy toned down all 
points whereon ridicule could fasten, and elevated 
points which respect would have passed over. He 
had not only the actor’s eye for effects, but the 
gentleman’s appreciation of repose. Coarseness was 
wholly foreign to his nature, even to the nature 
donned for the nonce: all his artifice passed through 
the crucible of refinement. It has been truly said 
that the profession owed much to Mr. Alfred Wigan: 
it owed to him the example of polish and propriety 
alike before the footlights and in the privacy apart 

from the publie eye. 








A NOVEMBER AL-FRESCO. 





If M. Taine had been in the neighbourhood of 
West Brompton on last Saturday afternoon, he 
would have beheld a sight calculated to impress him 
more than ever with the cheerlessness of an English 
climate and the cheeriness of an English crowd, 
Meteorologically speaking, nothing could be more 
depressing than the aspect of West Brompton in the 
vicinity of the twin railway-station which fails to 
enliven that dreamy suburb. A dull leaden pall was 
over everything, and the leaden pall had a decided 
tinge of the East Wind in it, It blew marrow- 
coolingly over Lillie Bridge, it settled blood-chillingly 
through the folds of your overcoat, and down your 
neck, and into the toes of your boots, until your 
entire system quietly resolved itself into a gelatinous 
consistency, with no one member warmer than any 
other member, but all uniformly miserable—a very 
Republic of damp and cold. If M. Taine had 
arrived upon Lillie Bridge about three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, and had crossed that edifice 
dedicated to the misanthrope Lillie (he must have 
been a hater of his kind to build a bridge upon so 
desolate a spot, which would with more benefit have 
been cut off from humanity's reach), and if M. Taine 
had further mounted a gravel mound and looked 
over a certain enclosure, he would have seen, 
through the grey mist chequered with East, a 
number of young gentlemen in light flannel singlets 
and bare legs careering gamesomely round a damp 
grass-plot, and other gentlemen and sundry ladies 
looking encouragingly on. 
_ Lunatics, you remark, escaped from a neighbour- 
ing Asylum? Not so would M, Taine have judged. 
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occupants of thin flannel, these possessors of 
primeval legs, as sane Englishmen following the 
bent of their own national inclinations. There are 


November east wind, One way is to sit over a fire 
and toast one’s toes in a closely-curtained room. 
That is the feminine way. Another way is to 
promenade rapidly round a billiard-table in a well 
warmed café, That is the masculine French way... A 
third way is to take off coat, waistcoat, and trousers, 
and run round an open-air enclosure until out of 
breath. That is the masculine English way. The 
young men who enlivened the Bromptonian wilder- 
ness last week were simply male Britons taking 
the national course of keeping themselves warm. 
In other words they were holding an Isthmian 
festival conéecrated by the name of the West 
London Rowing Club. 
The West London Rowing Club is one of the 
oldest and pluckiest boating confraternities on the 
river. It is pretty numerous, comfortably well-off 
as to finances, carefully eclectio without being 
conceitedly exclusive, and hearty enough in its love 
of sport to maintain a Boxing Clnb of its own, and 
to provide athletic sports to which it welcomes 
competitors from the outer world, at the same time 
that it is ready to meet these friendly rivals on their 
own field, and dispute their laurels there. Further, 
the West London is fortunate in its officers, who are 
as frank and jovial and genial in intercourse as they 
are strict disciplinarians on the course, whether of 
field or water. The contest of Saturday was limited 
to the firmer arena, and comprised foot-racing ; the 
stimulants whereto were the certainty of getting hot 
and breathless, and the chance of winning various 
cups, vases, and a handsome dressing-case worth 
some thirty guineas. These gifts and the contingent 
fame seduced over sixty entrants, and attracted 
something like a thousand onlookers. The popular 
officers of the club were there in force: Mr. Tyler, the 
urbane president and conjoint giver of the chief 
prizes; Mr. Houseman, the starter, whose signal- 
pistol and pocket ditto were in constant request; 
Mr. Bryant, the judge (the latter two also joined in the 
bestowal of the dressing-case before referred to), and 
Mr. Donaldson, clerk of the course. The thousand 
spectators comprised the aristos of the club and the 
ladies in a reserved area near a so-called pavilion 
(something between a grand stand and a mammoth 
bathing-machine), and the democracy in an 
unreserved part, where the east wind very properly 
served them out for not paying an extra shilling and 
entering the favoured circle. Add to this a 
sprinkling of the sportive public on a coign of 
vantage upon the gravel-heap outside the enclosure, 
where they paid nothing and beheld all, thanks to 
unconscious beneficence in the Building interest. 
The races, which I lack technical knowledge and a 
chronometer to describe, centred in an open 
handicap of a thousand yards in six heats, Enter a 
definite number of athletes in knickerbockers, From 
the knees upwards they trust to art for adornment, 
from the knees downwards to nature. The higher 
half suggests Joseph, before the episode of the Pit: 
the lower half suggests Adam previous to the Fall. 
They are enveloped in coats, which they cast, like 
the Fat Countryman in the circus who ultimately 
turns to a Mereury. To each man an attendant who 
carefully chafes his principal's bare legs, much as if 
he was a horse who wanted rubbing down. The 
competitors are placed—the weakest having the 
start of divers yards, chalked on the damp earth. 
They stand there with tense muscles, waiting the 
signal. A too-eager competitor overbalances beyond 
the chalk-line. ‘ Go back, sir, one yard!” cries the 
starter. Shamefaced, the too-eager one retires. 
‘“ Get ready,” cries the starter, and hides his pistol 
behind him; then delivers a stern shot when 
nobody expects it; and away they go. Once round 
the enclosure, the first-placed generally leading ; 
half round again, and the hinder lot have caught up 
to the first. Then there is a pell mell—a covey, 
then the stragglers give in; then encouraging cries 
from aristos and democracy, a final spurt, and the 
best parti-coloured flannel shoots out from the rest, 
and plunges against a piece of white tape which 
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yard barely dividing them. The averago time for 
doing this thousand yards is under two minutes and 
a half; the final heat was run off in less than two 
minutes and a quarter, and was won by Mr. Ellis in 
a gallant spurt, To Mr. Ellis the dressing-case, 
which shall help him to shave dexterously : he won 
by five yards which expresses more than a shaye. 
To Mr. Armitage a silver vase, as second; to Mr. 
Hogg a silver cup as third. First and second prizes 
went to athletes of the Crystal Palace Club, the 
race being open to all comers. 

A Quarter Mile handicap open to members of the 
Ilex Swimming Club was won by Mr. ©. F. May, 
whose name is familiar when theatrical costume is 
mentioned. Mr. May careered proudly, and 
stultified his opponents. It is a pity the office of 
Bow-street Runner is extinct. Mr. May would 
have illustrated that office. 

Two other races—one of 220 yards, and one of 
100 yards—remain to be disposed of. The first was 
cleverly won by Mr. Challoner of the West London, 
who came in a yard ahead. Only half a yard 
separated second and third, namely Messrs. Schultze 
and Lee, of the same club, to which the race was 
confined. The hundred yards’ race was a Boxing 
Club contest, and the runners showed themselves as 
dexterous with their legs as their associates are with 
their fists. The race was to the swift—exceeding 
swift : the men came along lire steam-engines. In 
fact the ridiculous trains on the Metropolitan line 
might have taken a lesson from them. The contest 
resulted in a dead heat between Messrs. Moresby 
and Fraser Smith; and the tie being run off 
eventuated in Mr. Moresby winning satisfactorily. 
Ten and a fifth seconds disposed of this rapid 
rush, 

A staccato accompaniment of feet-stamping had 
grown louder and louder in the space allotted to 
spectators as the afternoon waned ; and by the time 
the running was over the cold and damp received 
the addition of darkness. There was a little 
amateur racing for a champagne supper to be 
supplied at the last man’s expense; but the dusk 
grew too deep to make much out, and under its 
unfriendly cover your informant retired. 











MENDELSSOHN AND ELINGEMANN, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

S18,—It is well to correct inaccuracies before they 
become historical misstatements. In Mendelssohn's 
“ Heimkehr” (known to the English as *‘ Son and 
Stranger”) the song, ‘‘ The flowers are ringing their 
bells of gold,’ which, the other day, was given at 
the Crystal Palace, is not by Mendelssohn, but by 
Herr Klingemann, a most accomplished amateur, 
the composer's intimate friend—author of the book 
of the operetta, ‘‘ Heimkehr,” which was written for 
a family festival—Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
Mendelssohn fathered other tunes by Herr Klinge- 
mann, which are to be found among the “ Lieder ;”’ 
but of the fact, as above stated, I am certain, 
having had it from both author and composer. 


Henry F. Ononruer. 
Noy. 12, 1871. 











HOMELY ORCHESTRAS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—A suggestive article of yours which 
appeared lately has set me thinking; I allude to 
one on the orchestral features that used to belong 
to the Chapel Royal. May I venture to state that 
a great deal of attention seems paid to choral 
music, and but little to instrumental; would it 
not be porsible to set going a movement in favour 
of the study of instruments? For some time I 
have taken every opportunity in connection with 
singing classes, to introduce simple orchestral 
accompaniments that can be played by persons of 
ordinary executive ability, thus adding to the 
interest of the music and bringing more into 
connection with ite study. Have organs and 
harmoniume done much good to music? I think 


curionsly, perhaps, on this subject, In the olden 
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possessed, in addition to a choir, a body of instru- 
mentalists. Is the time come to replace them? 
I think it is, and that a great future is before us 
—musically—when such a good move is made. 

Why should not the people bring of their best 
ability into the sanctuary? What an impetus 
would be given the study of sacred music could 
the weekly vocal and instrumental rehearsal and 
Sunday performance ensue throughout the length 
and breadth of merry England. 

In some correspondence with a reverend gentle- 
man on this subject, I am cheered to find I am 
not singular in my ideas, but that it appears there 
is a growing desire on the part of many to work 
in the direction pointed out. The organ should 
be the uniting bond of harmony, not the sole 
instrument. Can any of your readers speak as to 
choirs at present availing themselves of instru- 
ments? I think the subject peculiarly yours, and 
I hope this communication will attract attention. 
Every village should have its band, and then the 
churches might not so often be left almost empty, 
while the dissenting chapela are crowded, 
attracted very much in one instance known to me 
by a good quartet of instruments.—I remain, &c., 


F. L. 
Worcester, Nov. 10th. 








CRYSTAL PALACE AQUARIUM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sirn,—In the Times of Thursday, the 16th of 
November, a notice appears stating that a large 
specimen of the octopus “ had arrived at the Crystal 
Palace aquarium,” and after giving a quotation from 
Victor Hugo's “ Toilers of the Sea,” the writer of the 
notice makes the following extraordinary statement, 

‘*This peculiar animal, hitherto scarcely known, 

save by report, will, it is said, attack a man, and by 
fixing itself to his body by suction, so that it cannot 
be removed, will destroy him.” 
Allow me to say the octopus is quite as well known 
to naturalists as a whelk or an oyster. I have 
again and again described the habits of the octopus, 
as observed by myself at Vancouver's Island, where 
it attains a large size. The Indians eat the octopus 
whenever they can spear it, but I have never known 
or seen an instance of an octopus attacking a 
man.—Yours truly, Joun Ky-Dorp. 





PNEUMATIC DESPATCH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I have read in The Times of yesterday the 
account of a meeting at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the subject of the conveyance of letters 
by pneumatic tubes. 

I have long believed, and still believe, that even- 
tually letters will be conveyed to all the principal 
cities in England by these means; indeed, I think I 
may claim to have been the originator of the system, 
for many years ago I proposed that the letters, 
instead of being forwarded from the General Post 
Office to the chief West End offices by omnibuses or 
accelerators, as they were called, should be sent 
through pneumatic tubes by atmospheric pressure. 

My proposal was published in the Builder news- 
paper of December 15, 1855, but I had privately 
proposed the same scheme several years before that 
time, as may be seen by reference to the Builder of 
the above date. 

I am rejoiced to see that there is at last a chance 
of my ideas being put into execution, although my 
occupations have been too continuous and too press- 
ing to admit of my having the gratification of 
carrying them into practice myself.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Freprnick Gre. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Nov. 16, 








Tue tate Mr. Manx Lemoxn.—The widow and 
daughters of the late Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of 
Punch, baving been left in straitened circumstances, 
a subscription for their benefit has been opened by 
their friends, who invite the contributions of the 
general public, 
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FRANCE. 





Panis, Nov, 14. 

Gounod's Lamentation cantata ‘‘ Gallia” has been 
sung at the Opéra Comique with costume and 
scenery accessory. It was preceded by the sparkling, 
graceful, and superficial music of the ‘* Domino 
Noir.” Touching as it does the national fibre, 
“Gallia” was tumultuously applauded by the 
ordinary public. With the more critical class of 
playgoers it was a decided success. The début of 
Mrs. Weldon in “ Gallia ,” lent additional interest to 
this piece. In Paris, even more than in London, 
playgoers ‘run after a premicre représentation, or & 
débutante giving promise of a brilliant future. Con- 
sequently Gounod’s ‘: Lamentation,” and the artist 
to whom its first solo had been entrusted, 
attracted a full and fashionable house. A con- 
temporary says: —‘“ The audience allowed it- 
self to be captivated by the clear, sweet, and 
tuneful voice of the débutante; her musical sensi- 
bilities, her ladylike bearing, and her physical 
grace and beauty. When, towards the end, she 
appeared somewhat nervous, she was encouraged 
by the most genuine applause. This does not often 
happen in Paris opera-houses, where the claque is 
too frequently the sole dispenser of plaudits. Mrs. 
Weldon's weakest point is timidity. She is not yet 
sufficiently aware of her great advantages to profit 
by them to the utmost. But familiarity with the 
stage, and the consciousness of success, will in 
a very short time make her feel at home 
upon the boards. The part Mrs. Weldon 
sustained presented great difficulty to one who 
has not often trod the stage. It admits of no 
by-play. There are long intervals in which the 
principal singer cannot stir an inch from the 
spot where she is sitting or standing. The scenic 
accessories to ‘‘ Gallia’ were very elaborate. Why 
“Gallia” should be placed in purely Oriental 
surroundings it is impossible to say. One would 
expect to see Druids, ancient Gauls, Druidical 
rocks, and Breton scenery borrowed from Chateau- 
briand’s “ Attila.” Instead, there were pyramids, 
Egyptian palaces, the arid hills between Palestine 
and Egypt, palm trees, sphynxes, and tribes of 
Jigurantes of both sexes in Oriental costumes. 
Then there was a pair of ugly angels in glittering 
white raiment, who rose out of a tomb and hovered 
over the principal singer. The effect of all this 
gorgeous mise en scéne was to rob the “ Lamenta- 
tion” of its serious beauties. Unity of idea was 
wanting. The music of ‘ Gallia” is grave simple, 
severe, religious. Its stage accessories were garish, 
meretricious, distracting.” 

At the Conservatoire the Concert Society has 
been giving classical performances. The band of 
the Concert Society is not much known to strangers 
visiting Paris, though it is in nearly every respect 
the most accomplished of which the French capital 
can boast. It is attached to the Conservatoire, and 
remarkable for a chaste style, a scrupulous render- 
ing of delicate shades, sonorité contenue, and the 
masterly skill of its violinists. This orchestra was 
founded by Habeneck in 1828, under the patronage of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, whose tastes were German 
in as far as music went. Habeneck’s object was to 
train a band of performers equal to the task of render- 
ing the works of Beethoven popular in France. 
Haydn, Handel, Gluck, Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Mozart have been since introduced into the repertoire 
of this society, which has come to be to music what 
the Louvre is to painting. Save in rare instances, 
the compositions of dead masters only are admitted ; 
and in all cases the classic traditions of Habeneck 
are rigorously adhered to. The first exception 
to the rule in favour of dead masters was made 
for Rossini. It was urged that he could not be 
classed as a living rival of contemporaneous 
masters, as he had given up composing since 
1880. So he listened to the performance of his 
Stabat at the Conservatoire; and he afterwards 
was enabled to obtain the assistance of the Société 
des Concerts in forming an orchestra to accompany 
his Ode to Peace, sung before the Emperor Napoleon 
at the distribution of prizes gained at the Inter- 





national Exhibition in 1867. Felicien David and 


Meyerbeer were the other two exceptions. Haléyy 
was unable to procure a hearing for ‘* Zampa” 
at the Conservatoire. Gounod has been more 
fortunate. His ‘‘ Gallia” has been performed there 
before a necessarily select audience. 


ITALY. 
Minay, 9th November, 

Wagner's “‘ Lohengrin” was given at Bologna 
last week, and was received, judging from what I 
read and what I hear, with warmth, even en. 
thusiasm. The principal singers acquitted them. 
selves well, but they are not artists of the first 
order. The overture and several other pieces 
were encored. A writer to the Pungolo of Milaa 
sends a long and detailed account of the first per. 
formance, which occupies several columns of that 
paper. Amateurs, professors, and publishers of 
Milan, Turin, Naples, and all parts of Italy were 
present, and appear to have been surprised into 
admiration. The correspondent alluded to says, 
speaking of the first act:—‘*The scene pro- 
gresses, the chorus takes its part, and here igs 
shown all the power of Wagner in managing the 
orchestra and chorus, and in painting grand 
musical pictures, The public is most attentive— 
feels the grandness of the musical creation—com- 
mences to be surprised at not finding all the 
abstrusenesses they had imagined—and marvels 
at being able to understand what they hear.” 

An American singer of promise died here Oct, 
30th, at the age of twenty-nine. His name was 
William Nelson Perkins, and he was a native of 
Illinois, U.S. After a funeral service in the 
Anglican Church of San Giovanni, the remains of 
the deceased were accompanied to the new ceme. 
tery by the American Consul and nearly the whole 
of the American colony resident here, besides 
many English, the funeral cortége consisting of 
about twenty carriages. The coffin was adorned 
with garlands of flowers woven by the gentle 
hands of his fair countrywomen, who also during 
his brief illness were assiduous in ministering to 
his wants, the poor fellow having no relatives 
nearer than his native place. Two days after- 
wards died Mr. Charles Kenifich, aged forty-five, 
an English:nan who has lived here for many years, 
having come to Milan as a youth to study for the 
profession of a vocalist. He studied at the Con- 
servatory and with the Maestro Nava, and was 
known to several English singers who studied 
here and have since made their mark, amongst 
others Mr. Patey and Mr. Santley. He had for 
some years given up singing as a profession, and 
had a good connection as a teacher of English. 

There is really nothing of importance to record 
as having occurred in the musical world here 
there being only one small theatre open just now 
for operatic performances, where they have given 
some very fair representations of new opere buffe. 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Berne. 

Those of your readers who have visited Berne 
will, perhaps, be interested in learning that the trees 
on the Petit Rampart, under which, during the 
summer months, such pleasant open-air concerts 
were held, have been cut down, and that a road, 


been driven through it. The Commune of Berne 
has already commenced the building of a girls’ 
college on one portion of the site ; and I understand 
that the canton has agreed to grant another portion 
to a society which has been formed for erecting 4 
national museum, towards the cost of which the 
Government has subscribed the handsome sum of 
$50,000f. 
Puay at Monaco. 

In Monaco play is the sole business of the place. 
A picturesque but arid rock affords but few resources 
for out-door amusements. With the exception of 
one or two exclusive coteries, there is scarcely any 
general society ; each person charitably, and usually 
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plackleg, and avoiding him accordingly. There is 
no shooting worth speaking of, for even a Frenchman 
soon gets tired of missing nothing but larks. The 
scenery is certainly lovely, but constant walking and 
driving, even along the beautiful Cornice road, is a 
pleasure apt to be followed by satiety when totally 
unrelieved by other recreations. After a stay of a 
few days the doom of the unwary tourist is almost 
inevitable. From morning till night play is the sole 
topic of conversation ; at the table d’héte nothing 
else is spoken of; at the café agents of the Fermes 
des Jeux relate, in his hearing, tales of large fortunes 
won at the tables; as he smokes his evening cigar 
on the terrace the chink of gold is audible through 
the open windows of the Casino. It is hard to 
withstand so many combined influences, and unless 
he be gifted with more than ordinary strength of 
mind, sheer ennui and craving: for excitement will 
sooner or later drive him into the gambling-rooms. 
The roulette table, with its quiet and impassive 
croupiers and its ring of eager and excited dupes, has 
been a hundred times described by abler pens 
than mine, and I have no desire to dwell at length on 
that well-worn and unpleasant topic. I only regret 
that Gustave Doré should ‘have chosen the com- 
paratively respectable salon of Baden for the subject 
of his well-known -painting. His pencil would have 
found in the hell of Monte Carlo far more telling 
scenes. One detail I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing. It is announced in the rules of the Casino 
that persons under age are not allowed to play; yet 
I have seen mere boys, in company to which I need 
hardly allude more pointedly in order to be under- 
stood, flinging down their gold with all the 
recklessness of confirmed gamesters. Another and 
a still more repulsive spectacle may frequently be 
witnessed here. To many of your readers my 
assertion may appear almost incredible, and it will 
undoubtedly be scouted as a gross exaggeration by 
many & British paterfamilias ; but I positively state 
that I have seen young girls—sometimes English, 
but more often American—brought by their own 
mothers into the rooms and seated at the green 
table next to some demi-monde celebrity, laying 
down their silver pieces beside her notes and 
rouleaux. Only yesterday I happened tc hear a girl 
ofabout seventeen, who had been following the game 
of a well-known Parisian Aspasia say to her sister, 
“Just won ten napoleons by following ‘ la}Soubise’. 
I always back her luck.” 








A POEM BY THE LAUREATE. 


An American edition of Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
(the household edition published by Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co.) contains one or two of his dispersed 
and uncollected poems. Among them is the follow- 
ing, which is little known in England :— 


KATE, 


I know her by her angry air, 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair, 
Her rapid Jaughters wild and shrill 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From out the bosom of a hill. 
*Tis Kate—she sayeth what she will : 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 
Clear as the twanging of a harp. 
Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp, 
As edges of the scimitar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate ? 
For Kate no common love will feel ; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 
As pure and true as blades of steel. 


Kate saith ‘the world is void of might,” 
Kate saith “the men are gilded flies.” 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 
Kate will not hear of lovers’ sighs. 
I would I were an armed knight, 
Far famed for well-won enterprise : 
And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The garland of new-wreathed emprise : 
For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging fight, 
And strongly strike to left and right, 
In dreaming of my lady's eyes. 
Oh! Kate loves well the bold and fierce ; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Art Copics im our Contemporaries. 


—_———~—— 
Mr. Atrrep WiGan’s RETIREMENT. 


The Daily News is truly sorry to hear of Mr. 
Alfred Wigan’s retirement from the stage. The 
dramatic profession in this eountry can ill afford 
to lose the presence of an actor whose perform- 
ances have adorned it, and whose public and 
private character have elevated it in the general 
consideration and regard. Mr. Wigan’s perform- 
ances, always delicate and finished, and often 
exquisite, were cabinet pictures to be relished by 
a few critical judges rather than large canvases to 
captivate the crowd. But is is not altogether 
satisfactory to remember that the masterpieces 
of acting in which he will be beat remewbered 
were of foreign extraction, and that he was only 
permitted by the penury of English dramatic 
literatcre to follow the footsteps of Breesant or 
Lafont. What he might have achieved under 
happier conditions may be estimated by the 
reputation he had obtained abroad,.as well as at 
home. He is one of the five or six English 
players whose names are not unknown in France. 
The charm and refinement of his acting were not 
only the results of careful study and accomplished 
skill and rare natural aptitude, but of that 
perfect sincerity which is the secret of distinction, 
and without which it is impossible to reach the 
heart of the rudest or the most cultivated 
audience. He wasdistinguished among his fellows 
by the admirable facility and finish with which 
he knew how to blend together on the stage the 
natural bearing of the gentleman and the 
artificial refinements of the actcr. A little 
careful observation of other actors, and especially 
of his younger followers and imitators, especially 
at the moments when they are submitted to the 
trying stage ordeal of “ by-play ’’—will suffice to 
show that the distinctive merit here claimed for 
Mr. Alfred Wigan is a much rarer accomplishment 
in his profession, and a much more important 
superiority to accord to him, than might appear 
at first sight. This characteristic not only lends 
a peculiar charm to the slightest word the per- 
former utters, but makes even his by-play an 
attraction and excellence in itself. In one point, 
perhaps, he occasionally surpassed even the best 
French actors—in pathetic humour. 


ScHILLER. 


The Daily Telegraph considers that the way 
Schiller arose to discharge his mission is full of 
that strange caprice of Nature which is illustrated 
in Shakespeare’s lowly home, and the little house 
of Amerigo Vespucci at Florence. Schiller’s 
father was first an army apothecary, and after- 
wards a landscape-gardener; his mother was a 
baker’s daughter, about whom we possess one 
vastly explicatory fact—that ‘‘ she took delight in 
poetry.” That taste she inculcated into her young 
Frederick, and it is another argument to show 
that “the mother makes us most.” But the 
landscape-gardener was also ono to contribute good 
qualities. He has left behind a prayer which he 
wrote at the birth of his son: it begins, ‘‘ Father! 
Thon who knowest my lack of gifts for my son, 
grant that, as the want of bread became the 
cause of overflowing abundance to the poor of 
Christ in the desert, so my darkness may 
in its very helplessness bring with it to him Thy 
boundless light.” Perchance in the mystery of 
inner things this prayer was, after all, the rich- 
est inheritance the boy could have had; at any 
rate, it was fulfilled. “The light that never was 
on sea or land” irradiated the young spirit of 
Schiller; he grew up at tho knees of this gentle 
pair a poet—though Nature all the while reserved 
to herself a strange and stern way of training 
him. At fourteen, to please the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, he was sent to the Stuttgardt Academy 
—a place about as well fitted for his genius as an 
ox-stall for a race-horse. The formal discipline 
and wretched narrowness of the institution and 
its methods, weighed sadly upon the young heart ; 
but they nono. the less forced him into his destined 
path. His play of ‘The Robbers,” burning with 
the Red Rebellion of genius, afurious yet beautiful 
outbreak of spirit, was the fruit of this sad seed- 
time and hard harvest. 
up by Germany, as something wild, extravagant, 
and illicit, indeed, but unmistakeably and newly 
national, and from that day the young man was 
known. As for the Duke and his Franco- 
Academical professors, they were frightened out 
of their wits: but the play, in spite of them 
and all, sprang 


Thé drama was caught 


that the territory of the Guions actually’ com- 
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Chased by his own popularity, Schiller bad to 
fly to Mannheim; butthere, in happier circum- 
stances, came forth his ‘ Fiesco,’ his ‘“ Don 
Car.os’’ his Maria Stuart,” and finally his 
“Wallenstein, the work upon which his fame 
best reposes. Thus, just as the military power 
of Prussia sprang from the bitter lesson of Jena, 
the literary glory of German poetry arose 
out of the hardness and tyranny of the 
Ducal anti-national schoola: and it may be 
repeated; that when they crowned Schiller that 
cold morning last week at Berlin, they celebrated 
a conqueror in his own line as notable as Moltke. 
His war, however, was terminated in 1805; he 
died at forty-six years of age, uttering, as his 
last words, that remarkable sentence, ‘* Many 
things are growing clearer and clearer to me.” 
Nobody now remembers his Serenity’s name who 
persecuted young Schiller so sorely, while the 
Duke’s victim has become famous for ever in 
marble and in literary histories. All the Dukes 
in the Aulic List could never have made him; 
but when the time and the work were ready 
Nature bad at hand the baker's daughter with her 
passion for poesy, and the landscape gardener, 
with his deep sense of a father’s duty; and lo! 
the admirable singer, who set German to a new 
and noble music and gave us “ Princess Theckla.” 








THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 





Mr. Robert Frederick Botting, proprietor of the 
Marylebone Music Hall, was charged at Maryle- 
bone Police Court on Wednesday with allowing 
the performance of stage plays in his buildin 

without a license. The evidence adduced showe 

that a lyric legend, entitled “4 Floral Fancy,” 
was acted at the music hall on several nights 
lately, and that there were provided a stage, 
footlights, a drop-scene, and theatrical dresses. 
Parts of the dialogue between the actors wore 
cited, and the goneral gist of the piece complained 
of given. The defence was that the defendant 
did not know he was doing wrong at the time, 
and that when he knew he withdrew the piece ; 
and it was urged that the prosecution (Theatrical 
Managers’ Association) ought to have warned the 
defendant. Mr. D’Eyncourt said he was sorry to 
convict, but the defendant must pay a £20 fine on 
the first summons; and for seven others of the 
samé nature ls each. The amounts were paid. 








NEW MUSIC. 


y SVEY's Ropales Bong ESMERALDA. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Bodda Pyne. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart, 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado. 
6 Parad _ J BEGGAR MAID. By 
.C. _ d night! 
“Rebecca,” at Drury tae Theater “This soxg. bids fair te 
rival in popularity ‘‘ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islingtou.” 
H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. Song. 
By Vinointa Ganniat. Three editions—in G for eon- 
tralto, in B flat for soprano, in B for tenor. 4s. 
NLY COME. Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Composed by BastHoup Tours. 8s. 
NE“ SONGS. by VingintA GapRiet.. 
any | Les Deux Roses. 
Only a little glove. Thistle down. 
4a, each, 


ILVER WEDDING MARCA, “Charles and 
Olga," by Sir Jullus Benedict. Performed at Covent 

Garden Theatre tweuty-threo consecutive nights, 4s. 
This 


I USITANIA. By Sir Julius Benedict. 
4 Grand March, dedicated to the King of Portugal, per- 
formed at _ Riviere’s Concerts, is published as piano solo, 


4s, ; duet 

Bia. ASS. REBECCA. By W C. LEVEY. 
Performed every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. These 

beautiful Waltas are illustrated with the Tournament Scene 


4s, 

lage ANGEL OF THY LOVE. By Virginia 
Gabriel. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, the new Tenor, 

at every concert on his tour. 4s. 


ANCE’S POPULAR NEW SONGS, PER- 
FECTION, a drawing-room comic song, 8. BEER, 
his last foaming effusion, 3s. ' 


ROQUET QUADRILLE. By Charles Godfrey, 

on, some of the most popular melodies, including ‘' Cro- 

quet,” “Only,” &c., 48. Croquet Schottische, by Marriott, 84. 
Croquet Song, two editions, 38, each. . 
corr & Stawaut, 147, Oxford-street. 


A TREAT TO RVERY BODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Taploca Soup, 


2d. a pint. < : 
. GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
thr all wholesale and retail grocers_and chemists. Sole 
rers, Guywiin & Co., Wine and se Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, Kin London, 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 








JIIIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. gow 


d 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 INCHES sessceeecdveedee Vervies 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .......,....sseeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .....,....cseseeseess 1318 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 




















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. S. Hastiton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRA MER’S “PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGES! IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTH, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*," This instrument is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





“ 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a * Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


wo aeHEr lh 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
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CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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Tae equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
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in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
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CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No, 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S: SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s,; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5 


OAK," £16 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté, 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute, Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression, Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. lute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Denxieme Bont- 
Hautbois. Expression. on, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops.” (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifr Clairon 


Forté. e. i 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 


PAL A PPPAPLSPALANN 


Now ate, beautifully Sestooted. Price ls, 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE” for 1871, entitled 


“BLADE O' GRASS.” 


By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Grif” and ‘ Joshua Marvel.” 


Now Ready, No. 52, for NOVEMBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


An. Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


Mr. GRANT’S “ HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS.” 


The NEWSPAPER PRESS.: its Origin, Progress, and Present Position. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now Ready. 
“It was natural that such a man, to whom the press had been, as it were, the atmosphere he had breathed for half a lifetime, should think of 
recording what he personally knew, or had historically gathered, concerning that unique institution.”—Standard. 
* Alike by natural gifts, and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant was specially qualified for being the historian of the Newspaper Press.”—Elgin 
C ourant. 
‘His experience as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of all matters connected with the Newspaper Press is more extensive than 
that of most of his contemporaries.”-—Atheneum. 
‘We venture, therefore, to prophesy.4hat .these two goodly volumes by Mr, Grant will be read with great intefest;. and os the literary banquet 
which the author sets before his readers is complete, ab ovo usque ad mala, they will be instructed and amused as well as interested. *—Notes and 
Queries. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of “ The Life 


of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now Ready. 
** Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clear and tolerably correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the 


Kembles."’"—7'imes. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., €e. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of ‘A Mission to Gelele,” 


“Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,’ ‘* Abeokuta,” Ses. ee in West Africa,” &c. 




















NEW NOVELS IN “READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


The HARVE XS. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Old Margaret,” ‘ Hetty, 


“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” [Nearly eee 
TWO PL UN GES for a PEARL. By Mortimer Collins, Author of ‘“ The 
Vivian Dinh &e. [Ready Me day. 
ONLY AN N ENSIGN. By Jaurs Gnacr, ‘ea ete} Romance of BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S | TRIAL. ‘By + naga 
avi usd’ BStAE S Wow Wore, Frias, leva: | TM,SAPRRIRE CROSS; Tyo of Two Generations, 25 0; 
cady this day. * 
WIDE of the MARK. By the Author of “ Recommended to Merey,” 
“Taken upon Trust,” &c. 8 vols. [Now Reatly. 


BIDE TIME and TIDE. By J. T. Newall, Author of “ The Gage of 


Honour,” “The Eastern Hunters,” &c. 


TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Garland. 3 vols. (Ready. 
HOLLOWHILL FARM. By John Edwardson. 3 vols. 
LADY JUDITH. By Justin M’Carthy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neigh- 


bours,” &e. 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


SUNDERED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, Author of “ Won at Last,” 


&c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES. In 38 vols. 


“We have said enough to indicate our opinion of the author. We sincerely hope to hear of him a¢;ain, for bis deserts are of no ordinary kind.”— 
Saturday Review. . 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. 6s. a New and Cheaper Edition of 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘Too Much 


Alone,” ‘ City and Suburb,” “ George Geith,” &c. 
New and Revised Edition of 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. With Preface. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. Uniform 


with ‘* The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” [Ready this day. 

‘“Unless the reader porceives the tendenejes of modern thought, and appreciates tho lessons of aay fg and Huxley in science, much in this very 
remarkable book will be perfectly wmintelligible. But the most superficial reader need not be frighten}d away from it. If he is capable of admiring 
wit and humour, he will find both. — If he has any love for description, he will find charming pictur »s of scenery. If he is capable of appreciating 


what true love means, he will find himself in a spiritual atmosphere, such as we know of. in. on! v one novel of ithe present day— Romals.’ 
Westminster Review. ° 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, is, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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